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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHN LOCKE, 
Lovers of the inédit, all who find pleasure in the 
unpublished, may value my recent Locke find—or, 
as he would put it, “finde.” It consists of the 
original of ao letter from Oates, dated 25 Jan., 
1698/9, written to “ Dt Thomas Molyneux, D* of 
Physick, Dublin.” It is a charming example of 
that “civil and polite conversation a friendship 
age among men of parts, learning, and can- 
our”; and recognizing, as continues the anony- 
mous author of the preface to ‘Some Familiar 
Letters between Mr. Locke and several of his 
Friends, “the curiosity of some to see whatever 
drops from the pens of great men, and to inform 
themselves in their private characters, their temper, 
dispositions, and manners of conversing,” I send 
you my fragment, The first part of the letter was 
inted by Molyneux in the ‘Familiar Letters 
ween Mr. Locke and several of his Friends’ 
oe & J. Churchill, at the Black Swan and Pater 
oster Row, 1708), p. 294. The extract ends with 
the words ‘‘ thrust into your study,” referring to 
the new edition of the ‘ Essay on the Humane [sic] 
ning" The original (in my possession) 
Amongst the r Bro™ brought home with 
him and Englend | finde one thet wherein a 
of the Evangelists is printed in Greeke in columns. 

e had it of me and I gave it him only as a specimen of 


an harmon of the = now doing by a friend of 
mine, But by mistake I gave him a sheet I intended 
not, for that which he had of me was part of a collection 
sent me by the author and for want of that my collection 
will be imperfect. I therefore desire you to do me the 
favour to send it me again by Mr. Burridge or some other 
safe hand for it will be of no use to you, and of great use 
tome. Or if you desire one of the kinde you shall have 
one of those supernumerary and scatterd sheets that I 
have some where, one of which I tooke that to be when 
I gave it your brother. 

r. Churchill writes me word that ho has received 
from you for me five pounds sterling which I acknow- 
ledge to be the legacy left me by Is brother, my dear 
Friend William Molyneux Esq’. This I thinke necessary 
to acknowledge now with my thanks upon the first 
opportunity, till you shall direct me how to doe it more 
in forme for the discharge of his Executor. 1 am Sir 

Y* most humble and faithfull servant 
Joun Looxr. 


The letter was once in the collection of the late 
Sir William Wilde, M.D., of Dublin, together with 
five others. These last, I regret to say, I cannot 
trace. Wituam K. Witps, M.A, 

9, Cheltenham Terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. 


ROSSLYN HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. 

Ia Rocque’s ‘Survey of London and its En- 
virons, 1745, ‘*Couls Fellows, Esq.” is shown as 
the occupier of a house lying somewhat to the 
northward of Belsize Lane. It is not easy to say 
when this house was first erected, but it was a 
rently parcel of the manor of Belsize, of which 
the Earls of Chesterfield were lessees under the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster from 1683 to 
1807, and it seems to have been called Shelford 
Lodge after Shelford, the old seat of the Stan- 
hopes. According to Lysons* it had been for 
many years in the occupation of the Carey family 
before Lord Loughborough purchased it in 1792; 
but I can find no evidence of this occupation, t and 
there seems no doubt that about the middle of last 
century it was the residence of the Fellows or 
Fellowes family. From the list of occupiers which 
is given at p. 74 of Mr. Baines’s ‘Records of 
Hampstead,’ it appears that the Hon. Mrs, 
Fellowes resided in it in 1776, and was succeeded 
in 1780 by Henry Dagge, Esq., after whom there 
were four more tenants before it came into the 
possession of Lord Loughborough. This for- 
tunate lawyer made considerable additions to the 
house, by building a large oval room, thirty-four 
feet long, on the ground floor, and a drawing- 
room over it of the same dimensions; and he 
changed its name to Rosslyn House. The further 
history of the house has been described by Howitt 


* ‘Environs of London,’ second edition, 1811, vol. ii. 
part i. p. 352. 

t+ Members of the Carey family were Keepers of Mary- 
lebone Park and Great St. John’s Wood in the time of 
Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts, and the original 
house may have been occupied by some of them as an 
occasional residence. 
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in his ‘ Northern Heights of London,’ pp. 191- 
210, and by Mr. Baines in his ‘ Records of Hamp- 
stead,’ pp. 67-71; and it is unnecessary to repeat 
the graphic accounts given by these writers of this 
historic mansion when for a few years it was the 
familiar haunt of the most eminent public men of 
the day. It seems to have remained in Lord Ross- 
lyn’s possession until 1803, after which it endured 
several changes of ownership until in 1860 it 
came into the hands of the late proprietor, Mr. 
Charles H. L. Woodd. Various alterations were 
made in the structure from time to time. The fine 
portico and main entrance were transferred from the 
east to the north side, and a colonnade on the west 
side was removed, whilst a few years ago the old 
copper roof was replaced by a leaden covering. 
As time went on the inexorable builder demanded 
a large curtailment of the grounds, and the “ de- 
velopment” of the surrounding neighbourhood 
gradually left nothing but the garden immediately 
attached to the mansion and the fine avenue of 
sycamores, elms, and chestnuts, some of which are 
said to have dated from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Since the death of Mr. Woodd, a year or 
two ago, it was decided to sell the house and its 
apportenances, and the final auction took on 
14 April, when the shell of the house, with the 
interior fittings, including a fine oak staircase, as 
well as the wrought-iron entrance gates and the 
timber and fencing, were disposed of. I visited 
the place a day or two afterwards, and any regret 
that might have been felt at the di ce of 
one of the most memorable houses in the suburbs of 
London was tempered by the feeling that, elbowed 
as it was by the obtrusive villa and the ubiquitous 
hansom, it no longer the charm of retire- 
ment and rural solitude which was once its prin- 
cipal attraction, and that it was in ance 
with the eternal fitness of things that its place 
should know it no more. Even the timber, as it 
lay felled on the ground, showed that not one 
core in a dozen was sound, and that the axe had 
but anticipated by a year or two the inevitable fall. 

It is interesting to learn, on the authority of a 
local paper, that to the last water was laid on to 
the house through pipes direct from the old conduit 
well situated in what were formerly known as 
Shepherd’s or Conduit Fields, but which now form 
the site of Fitzjohn’s Avenue and the adjoining 
thoroughfares. This is probably the last instance 
of a supply being drawn from the favourite source 
of old Hampstead. This water was, however, 
only used occasionally, the regular supply from 
the New River Company's mains having laid 
on a few years ago. In conclusion, 1 may add 
that views of the old house from different aspects 
will be found in Howitt and Baines. 


W. F. Pareavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER AND PEEL 
CASTLE, 

As visitor to the Isle of Man knows, or 
ought to know, Peel is remarkable for the pic- 
turesqueness of its ruined castle and churches, over 
which hovers a halo of historic interest. Now 
beneath the —— remains of St. German’s 
Church, at its east end, is a dungeon thirty-four 
feet long, with rib- vaulted roof,the descent to which 
is by narrow stone ste Mr. Hall Caine de- 
scribes it finely in his ‘ Little Manx Nation.’ No 
doubt many an ecclesiastical and political defaulter 
ate his heart out there while “in durance vile,” 
So I mused some years ago when standing in its 
uncanny gloom and listening to the effective 
garrulance of the old guide. Many were the dainty 
scraps of history that he served up to us on the 
platter of his memory, but none so appetizing as 
the following :— 

“In 1441 Eleanor Cobham, wife of Hum: , Duke 

of Gloucestor, was imprisoned, and lingered fourteen 
years in this darkeome and dismal place. The Duchess 
was accused of attempting to compass the king’s death 
by mesns of sorcery.” 
This was a tit-bit that was too much for my literary 
digestion. Where had the old cicerone got it 
from? From the guide-books, no doubt, whose 
authors toss it on from one to the other with 
praiseworthy perseverance. And, prithee, what is 
the source from which they derive so exquisite s 
morsel? Probably from a in Shakespeare's 
* Henry VI.,’ part ii., commencing, 

Stand forth, Dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloucester's wife, 
and embodying the duchess’s banishment to the 
Isle of Man. 

Bat what is the historic value of the poet's 
The dl 

e of necromancy was substantiated 
against her, and, luckier than the hapless Marjory 
Jourdemain (the celebrated witch of Eye, who was 
burnt for one in the absurd conviction), “she 
was compelled,” says Lingard (‘History of 
land,’ vol. iv. p. 76), ‘ = 
“on three days of the week, to walk and bear- 
ing a lighted taper in her band, through the streets of 
the capital ; and was afterwards confined a prisoner for 


2. She “was confined a prisoner for life,” but 
where? Shakespeare would have us believe that 
she was relegated to Manxland; and Scott also 
lends the prestige of his name to this (as I believe) 
historical hood in these words :— 

“ Here, too [Peel Castle], Eleanor, the haughty wife 
of the good e of Gloucester, pined out in seclusion 
the last days of her banishment. The sentinels pre- 
tended that her discontented spectre was often visible 


* See different payments on her account in the‘ Pell 
Records,’ 440, i. 8, She is described as “ Eleanor Cob- 
ham, lately called Duchess of Gloucester,” 
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at night, traversing the battlements of the external 
walls, or standing motionless beside a particular solitary 
turret of one of the watch-towers with which they are 
flanked ; but dissolving into thin air at cock-crow, or 
when the bell tolled from the yet remaining tower of St. 
Germain’s Church,” —‘ Peveril’ of the Peak,’ chap. xv. 

Of course playwrights and romancists are within 

their rights in presenting to us 

Truths severe in fairy fiction dress'd, 
but I submit that they travel beyond their frontier 
when ow falsify history, and, wittingly or other- 
wise, both Shakespeare and Scott have done it 
here. Nor is this the solitary instance in which 
the former has traduced facts in connexion with 
the Duchess. ‘‘Many persons,” writes Miss 
Strickland (‘ Queens of England,’ vol. ii. p. 190), 
**and even school histories, misled by Shakespeare, are 
fully persuaded that Margaret of Anjou (then a child in 
Lorraine) effected the disgrace and ruin of the Duchess 
of Gloucester.” 

Verily it would take a goodly volume to correct 
the historical distortions of Shakespeare and Scott 
—two contaminated sources from which genera- 
tions of Britons have drunk in their history. 

Historians are singularly reticent about the 
locus in quo of the duchess’s captivity. No light 
is to be had from Lingard, or Creasey, or Green, 
or from any other for aught I know. From what 
I can (or cannot) gather the duchess never set 
foot in Mona, still less ‘‘ pined out in seclusion 
the last days of her banishment” in the dungeon 
in Peel Castle. The error wears a garb of respect- 
able antiquity, but it is high time for it, like the 
traditional ‘‘ discontented spectre” of the duchess, 
to think of ‘‘ dissolving into thin air” when the 
bell of truth tolls from the tower of research. 


J. 8. 
Manchester. 


Watcorr Famity, or Watcot, co. 
Limerice.—A pedigree of this family, compiled 
by the late Prebend Mackenzie Walcott, is 
among the ‘Additional MSS. (No. 29,743) in the 
British Museum, and also in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ ed. 1879, ii. 1669(Walcott of Lisfansbion 
and Coolclough). A few additional facts and dates 
may be acceptable. John Walcott, who was 
elected F.S.A. on 11 Dec., 1766, died in Upper 
Charles Street, Bath, and was buried on 8 May, 
1776, at Weston, near that city. His will, dated 
20 Dec., 1775, was proved 1 July, 1776 (registered 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury). His 
eldest son, John Walcott, an industrious natur- 
alist, is variously described as of the Polygon, near 
Southampton ; of Highnam Court, Gloucestershire ; 
and of Bathwick, Somersetshire ; but he died in 
Great Pulteney Street, Bath, on 5 Feb., 1831. 
His will was proved in London on 24 Dec. follow- 
ing. He married, first, in 1777, at St. Michael’s, 
Bath, Anne (died 1781), daughter of John Lloyd 


of that city; and, secondly, on 15 Nov., 1783, at 


St. Holborn, Dorothy Mary (1759-1832), 
daughter of John Lyons, formerly of Antigua, but 
latterly of Thundersley House, and St. Austin’s, 
Hants. His works are: (1) ‘Flora Britannica 
Indigena, with Descriptions taken from Linnwaus,’ 
8vo., Bath, 1778 (with portrait and 168 plates) ; 
(2) ‘Descriptions and Figures of Petrifactions 
found in the Quarries, Gravel Pits, &c., near Rath 
8vo., London, 1779; (3) ‘Synopsis of British 
Birds,’ 2 vols. 4to., London, 1789-92 (with 253 
plates). William Yarrell, in the preface to his 
History of British Fisher,’ dated June, 1836, 
expresses his obligations to W. Walcott, Esq., of 
Bristol, for the use of a valuable manuscript, with 
a collection of more than one hundred drawings of 
British fishes, executed by his father, the author 
of the ‘ of other 
on natu istory, during his residence at Teign- 
mouth (p. vii). Gorpon 


Leicester Square.—The following, from the 
St. James's Gazette of 4 April, may be interesting 
to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ An hotel is to be built on the north side of Leicester 
Square,a purchase having been effected of the property 
now lying between the Empire Theatre and Leicester 
Street, and having a return along the west side of the 
latter. This (says the Builder) is the site of Leicester 
House, erected for Robert Sidney, second Earl of Lei- 
cester, upon a piece of lammas-land which adjoined the 
Military Yard of Henry, Prince of Wales—after 
used for Major Foubert’s riding academy. In Newcourt’s 
map, engraved by Faithorne in 1658, Leicester House 
appears as standing in open ground, nor was Leicester 

ield surrounded with houses until about fifteen years 
later. The house faced southwards, with a spacious 
carriage-yard in front ; the south elevation showed two 
stories and an attic, with rows of nine windows. It 
could boast of many celebrated inhabitants, comprising 
the Princess Elizabeth, titular Queen of Bohemia ; 
Colbert, Ambassador from France; Anne, Countess of 
Sunderland; and the Prince Eugene. For many years 
it was occupied by George II., when Prince of Wales, 
and by his eldest son, Frederick. For the further 
accommodation of the latter was taken the adjoining 
Saville House, which had belonged to the Earls of Ailes- 
bury, of whom Charles, succeeding as third earl in 1741, 
married the Lady Anne Saville, eldest daughter and 
coheir of William, Marquess of Halifax. Leicester House 
was next taken by Sir Ashton Lever for his museum of 
curiosities, which in 1788 Parkinson won in a lottery and 
transferred to Albion Place, at the south end of Black- 
friars Bridge. It remained standing until about a 
hundred years ago; Lisle Street was laid out over the 
garden-ground in 1791.” 


und 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“To soom orr.”—See ‘Poor Jack,’ a novel by 
Capt. Marryat, chap i.:— 

“ Now, as my father told me, when he first saw my 
mother with her sky-scraping cap at the back of her 
head, so different from the craft in general, he was much 
inclined to board her, but when she boomed him off in 
that style, my father, who was quite the rage and fancy 
man among the ladies of Sally Port and Castle Rag, 
hauled bis wind in no time, hitching up his white 
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trousers, and turning short round on his heel, so as to 
present his back to her whenever they happened to 
meet.” 


The verb to boom off, as used above in a figurative 
sense, does not occur in the ‘N, E.D.’ As soon 
as the Section Batter—Boz was issued, I wrote to 
Dr. Murray, and pointed out the omission. To 
my surprise, Dr. Murray replied that he did not 
know this use of boom, nor did any of his assistants 
at the Scriptorium, and he further suggested that 
it was probably an individualism which had been 
taken up by a circle of personal acquaintance. As 
I had two brothers in the navy, it was quite possible 
that Dr. Murray was right, and I had been misled 
into thinking a nautical phrase freely used in 
family intercourse to be current in general society. 
But the above quotation from the first chapter of 
* Poor Jack,’ which was published in 1840, shows 
that Capt. Marryat, at all events, then thought it 
a of general application. What is remark- 

je is that the only instance given in the‘ N. E. D.’ 
of the use of the phrase in its literal sense, viz., 
“to push [a vessel] off with a pole,” is taken from 
a later chapter, the thirty-fifth, of the same novel ; 
and it is curious that the reader of ‘Poor Jack’ 
should have missed the figurative sense while 
recording the literal meaning for the use of the 
Dictionary.’ C. W. Penny. 

Wokingham. 


Canpiemas Scnoot Custom 1x Scortaxp.— 
In a biographical sketch of John White, LL.D., 
late teacher of mathematics in Irvine Academy, 
who died on 23 March, the Glasgow Herald says : 


“The late Dr, White was a native of the Carse of 
Gowrie, having been born near Errol on 15 June, 1807. 
Of the village school to which he was sent at an early 
age, and of the style of teaching and the customs observed 
in such schools eighty years ago he had a very lively 
remembrance, He was one of the few who could, from 
personal recollection, describe the Candlemas revels 
which were held in country schools at that period. The 
Candiemas offerings of the children in those days, it 
appeared, constituted part of the teacher's emoluments. 
After the gifts had been brought to the school, and had 
been duly presented to the smiling dominie, the children, 
Dr. White said, were regaled for their liberality with 
oranges and toddy, Recitations followed, and when 
these were finished the decks were cleared, or, to state 
the fact as the doctor himself put it, ‘the deske were 

t aside, and the children who bad been indulging in 

y-drinking were further regaled with the spectacle 

of cock-fighting.’ Dr. White was, asa rule, exceedingly 
ae to old customs, but was free to admit that an 
provement had been effected by the entire abolition 
of these Candlemas revels, The débris of the fight— 
“the dead cocks and fugies’—the doctor explained, were 
— by the schoolmaster, and the honours of 

i day were awarded to the victors. The boy who was 
named ‘king’ had the right for some time after to leave 
the school first. The ‘ queen’ followed, then the ‘ prince,’ 
and after him the others, pell-mell as fast as they could. 
The doctor on one of these occasions attained to the high 
rank of ‘prince.’ Speaking of the changes which had 
taken place in the matter of education, he often referred 
to the neglect of geography in country seventy or 


eighty years ago, he had 
never seen a map ti e privilege of attending 
Perth 


Glasgow. 


Tornatt.—He merits a note as being 
one of the four friends of William Hogarth who 
accompanied him on the “five days’ peregrina- 
tion” so pleasantly chronicled by Ebenezer 
Forrest. After acquiring a fortune as a woollen 
draper in Tavis Street, Covent Garden, he 
migrated about 1759 to Dover, where he died in 
January, 1768, apparently a bachelor and without 
near kindred (wi istered in the P.O.C., Feb., 
1768). He was Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Gorpon Goopwix. 


Lerren or Jas. Boswetu.— The following 
letter, the original of which is in my possession, 
may interest Johnsonians and Boswellians. I may 
add that the lines by Allan Ramsay, quoted in 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life of James Boswell,’ 
vol. i. p. 255, and addressed to Dr. John Boswell, 
the biographer’s uncle, are also in my possession, 
written on the fly-leaf of a volume of his poems 
presented to his friend, and were first publi in 
the Atheneum, 10 Oct., 1874. This is a transcript 
of the letter :— 

Dear 81n,—When Mr. Johnson and I arrived at In- 
ve after our expedition to the Hebrides, and there 
for the first time after many days [sic] renewed our 
enjoyment of the luxuries of civilized life, one of the 
most elegant that I could wish to find was lying for me— 
a letter from Mr. Garrick, I hope Mr. Johnson has 
= you an entertaining account of his Northern tour. 

e is certainly to favour the world from [sic] some of 
his remarks, James BoswELL. 

Edinburgh, 11 April, 1774. 

I have also two letters written to the uncle just 
mentioned, who was an ancestor of the present 
head of the family, Dr. H. St. George Boswell, of 
Saffron Walden, but they are only of private 
interest.* R. Broce M.A.Orxon., 


Pameta.—The death at Richmond, on 17 Apri 
at the age of ninety-six, of Helen, widow of Hugh 
MacCorquodale, Pamela’s daughter by her second 
husband Pitcairn, should not pass unrecorded. She 
was incomprehensibly described in the Times of 
22 April as the daughter of Lord Edward Fitz 

, who died two years before her birth. 
J. G. Atozr. 

Paris. 


‘Oxrorp Encuisa Dictionary.’—May I sng- 
gest that your contributors should refer to this 
great work by its new title as above, far more 
appropriate than the first, the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary.” “New” always seemed to me to be 


* One mentions the entail of Auchinleck, which was 
annulled in 1851 at the instance of Sir James Boswell, 


Wittiam Georce Brack. 


who had no son to succeed him, 
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unfit, for it is already old. I observe that some 
call it the ‘N. E. D.’ and others the ‘O. E. D.’ 
The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ is, I think, a 
happy idea on the part of the editor. 

Ratra Tuomas. 


Taz Hesrew Worp rranstatep “ Hare.”— 
Dr. Mahaffy, in his ‘Empire of the Ptolemies,’ 
says (p. 20):— 

“Tt has been inferred by E. Revillout am Se 
inscriptions that he [Ptolemy Soter] co his 
father’s name and called himself Ptolemy, son of Pto- 
lemy. We are further told that the LXX. refused to 
translate the Hebrew word for the unclean Aare in 
Leviticus with Acaywe, a8 it would be a reflection on the 
royal name,” 
and in a note to this, 

“The word is dactrovc, used very frequently by Aris- 
totle, and apparently for the rabbit.” 

There seems to be a confusion here between 
verses 5 and 6 of Leviticus xi. It is in the former 
that the Septuagint uses the word dSacvovs to 
represent the word translated “coney” in our ver- 
sions ; the original is shaphan, and the R.V. has 

yrax syriacus, or - ‘ word (arne- 

occurs only there in the corresponding 
ein Deut. xiv. 7. The Se int renders 
xotpoypvAAos, and it is remarkable that Lid- 
dell and Scott say that this is used to translate 
the Hebr. shaphan, i.¢., the Hyrax syriacus. 
Canon Tristram, in the new edition of = of | 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ says, “ There is 
no doubt at all that arnebeth denotes a hare,” 
adding that that animal is at this day called arneb | 
by the Arabs of Palestine and Syria. I am rather | 
pozzled at his subsequent remark that “the | 
Sactrovs, rough foot, is identical with 
Aayds, and is the term which Aristotle generally 
applies to the hare; indeed, he only uses the 
latter word once in his ‘ History of Animals.’” 
Bat we have just seen that the LXX. uses it to 
translate the Hebrew word shaphan, which is 
understood to mean the Hyrax syriacus. The 
rabbit was unknown to the ancient Hebrews, as it 
is not found in Syria or Palestine. The Canon is 
doubtful whether it was known to Aristotle ; but 
quotes one place in which it seems to be intended 
by Sacizrovs, as its young are there said to be 
born blind. W. T. Lywn. 
Blackheath, 


Boren : Bury. (See 8 8. ix. 199.)—In your 
‘Notices of Books’ there is expressed a difficulty 
in accounting for the fact that many small villages 
bear the name of burgh or bury, when there are 
“no traces of anything like a fortification.” Surely 
this is not surprising when we consider the changes 
through which the country has passed since the 


kind of fortification, from a prehistoric earthwork 
to a Saxon castle. Any dwelling-house, whether of 
wood or stone, protected by a wall or any other 
kind of defence, was a burh, When these dwelli 
were few and far between, they would n ily 
need greater protection ; when population increased, 
a village would cluster about the burh, which would 
retain its name though its walls had perished. 
E. 


Byrow on THE LaAvREATESHIP.— Just now, 
when we have heard so much about this office, it 
may be interesting to ong: on record Lord Byron’s 
opinion about it, in his letter to Lord Holland, 
25 June, 1812 :— 

“IT have now hope, in the event of Mr. Pye’s 
decease, of ‘ warb: at court’ like Mr. Mallet of indif- 
ferent memory. Consider, one hundred marks a year ! 
besides the wine and the di ! but the remorse 
would make me drown myself in my own butt before 
the year’s end or the finishing of my first dithyrambic. 
So that after all, I shall not meditate our Laureate’s 
death by pen or poigon,”’ 

E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor, 


“ ‘ Lilith,’ p. 74, 
Dr. George Mac Donald, speaking of the servants in 
the kitchen at the palace of Bulika, has this remark : 

“TI turned my head, and saw the white leopardess, 
mye Sen a way that might have feared stouter 


This is, of course, Shakspearian, and the usage is 

at the present time a Scottish colloquialism ; but it 

is curious to find it in a very ambitious allego 

that is otherwise destitute of arcbaisms and Scottish 

features. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Vanisuine Lonpoy.— 

“ Fullwood’s Rents, in Holborn, a narrow paved court, 
nearly opposite Chancery Lane, leading into Gray’s Inn, 
is in course of demolition, and will soon be entirely 
effaced. 1t has lately been a very unwholesome and dis- 
reputable place, though once it was greatly frequented 
by wits and courtiers, Coffee-houses, ale-houses, 
places of entertainment existed here in large numbers ; 
and it was in Fuller's Rente—its original name—that 
the first coffee-house in London was opened. Squire’s 
coffee-house, from which the Spectator was dated, stood 
on the left side of the Rents, and Ned Ward, the author 
of the ‘London Spy,’ also kept a punch-house in the 
court. Thomas Winter, the pugilist, better known as 
Tom Spring, who, by the way, was a native of North- 
umberland, died in Fullwood’s Rents in August, 1851, 
and many other persons, notorious rather than famous, 
have lived in this —_ but squalid alley.”— 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 25 April. 

CoLLINnson. 

Brent Street, Hendon, N.W. 


(1730-1819), Actor.— William 
Smith, commonly called ‘Gentleman Smith,” the 
son of William Smith, grocer (aromatarit), of co. 
Middlesex, was born in London, and educated at 


name of the village was given. A burh was any 


Eton College under Dr. Sumner until his admission, 
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He left the university without a d , and came 
to London, with the intention of g his success 
on the stage. His lormance (from 1 Jan., 
1753) at Covent en, as Theodosius, in the 
tragedy of ‘ The Force of Love,’ was a decided hit, 
and for twenty-two years he continued his career 
at the same theatre with increasing reputation. It 
is said that he was never absent from London but 
one season during the thirty-five years he continued 
on the stage. He died at his house in Bury St. 
Edmunds, Saffolk, 13 Sept., 1819, in his eighty- 
ninth year. A brilliant open letter mezzotint 
(half-length) portrait, folio size, of Mr. Smith, by 
Ward, after Jackson, was published in the year of 
his death (1819). 


Victor Hueco: AtpgBaran.—Victor Hugo, in 
his splendid ‘‘ symphony of worlds and spirits,” as 
Mr. Swinburne it, ‘ Abime,’ in ‘La Légende 
des Siécles,’ makes Aldebaran say :— 

Sirius dort; je vis! C'est a peine s'il bouge. 

J'ai trois soleils, l'un blanc, l'autre vert, l'autre rouge ; 

Centre d'un tourbillon de mondes effrénés, 

Ils tournent, d'une chaine invisible enchafnés, 

8i vite qu’on croit voir passer une flamme ivre, 

Et que la foudre a dit: Je renonce 4 Jes suivre | 
Will Mz. W. T. Lyww, or any one else, kindly 
tell me if it is an astronomical fact that Aldebaran 
consists of, or has, three suns, white, green, and 
red ; or is it poetic hyperbole? Arcturus says that 
he has “ quatre soleils tournants......Et leurs quatre 
rayons ne font qu’un seul éclair.” 

JovaTHan Bovcuier. 

‘Taz Graour.’—I read every line of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
and under ‘ Notices to Correspondents’ I see you 
write that the @ in this word is soft. Having 
. mixed much with Orientals, and never heard it so 
poe, I consulted several dictionaries, and 

d that they endorse your remark. The g is, 
nevertheless, in the mouths of the Turks I 
have met, and I thought at first the error merely 
arose from our English habit of softening g in such 
a situation; but a statement in the ‘ Century Dic- 
tionary’ that giaour is an Italian spelling of Turk- 
ish seems to _ to another source for the mistake. 
Of course, this etymology is incorrect, and even 
absurd, as an Italian never uses the tripthong aou, 
which is, however, as common in Greek as it is in 
French, and the truth of the matter is that giaour 
is a Greek spelling of Tarkish, and that in neither 
Greek nor Turkish is it possible for the g to take 
the English softened sound. The ‘New English 
Dictionary’ is approaching the portion where it 
must deal with this term. I hope Dr. Murray 
will not follow his predecessors as blindly as they 
have followed one another. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 

[We insert gladly Mz. Puart’s note, We followed the 


Daniet Hirpwett. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joux Dory.—This popular appellation of the 
dory fish, Middle English doree, dorree, French 
dorée, which has been current among fishermen and 
sailors since the middle of last century, has naturally 
attracted the attention of persons curious about 
the history of words. Among the numerous easy- 
chair guesses at its origin is one which supposes 
it to have been a travesty of an alleged Venetian 
or Spanish name janitore, porter or gatekeeper. 
In the Middle Ages the dory shares with the 
haddock the repute of being the fish of which a 
specimen was caught by St. Peter, and from the 
mouth of which he extracted the didrachm—a 
belief which sprang up before much was known 
about the ichthyology of the lake of Tiberias, 

rench poisson S. Pierre (Cotgrave), Span 
Pedro. Hence, it has been alleged, came also the 
name janitore, this being a descriptive term for 
St. Peter as janitor of Paradise. I do not know 
exactly who originated this ; but it occurs in 1814 
im the Monthly Magazine, vol. xxxvii. p. 236, as 
follows :— 

“ This, in allusion to the employment of St. Peter, as 
the porter, or k of the gate of Paradise, is called 
by the Italians the Janitoré; from which we have 
received our English Johnny Dory, an exertion of ety- 
mological genius not a whit behind that by which the 
Italian Girasolé, or Turnaol, is transformed into a Jeru- 
salem artichoke.” 

The statement is repeated in Yarrell’s ‘ British 
Fishes’ (1835), with the more definite delimitation 
of il janitore to “the fishermen of the Adriatic *. 
by Badham, ‘Prose Halieutics,’ who says janittore 
is the “ name by which this fish is familiarly known 
at Venice and elsewhere”; by Couch, in his 
‘British Fishes,’ 1871; and by the ean in 
1875, the writer in which, however, like another 
in the Cornhill Magazine in 1 seems to think 
that janitore is Spanish. Now, I should like to 
know whether any such name as janitore is given 
to the dory either on the Adriatic or anywhere else. 
I strongly suspect that it is a simple invention of 
somebody ruminating upon the name John Dory, 
and the other name St. Peter's fish ; that, in fact, 
instead of John Dory being an historical or objective 
derivative of the al janitore, the latter is 
merely the mythological or subjective derivative of 
Jobn Dory. No such term is to be found in 
Italian or (one need hardly say) in Spanish diction- 
aries ; in fact, the Latin janitor seems not to have 


survived in any form in the Romanic lan 
I suspect, also, that the statement was concocted by 


dictionaries, of which we consulted several, and replied 
under “ Correspondence ” in order to space.) 


and did not 


an Englishman, who knew some Latin 
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know Italian, or who thought that Italian j is pro- 
nounced like English j, whereas it is—English y, 
which rather spoils the story. But I should be glad 
if any Italian, or any competent reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
will decide the simple matter of fact whether the 
name janitore is given to the dory in Venice and 
the Adriatic. It is a curious psychological pheno- 
menon that, in dealing with the history of words, 
men otherwise truthful become neglectful of truth. 
In order to fit some fancy of theirs, it seems to 
them that people must have said so and so, and 
forthwith they go forth and announce that people 
did, or do, say so. I think it probable that janitore 
is entirely an invention of this kind, a bogus name 
for the fish, invented to explain the vulgar English 
name. J. A. H. Morray. 

P.S.—I with Pror. Sxeat that John Dory 
is simply what it appears to be, i.¢., the English 
Christian name John prefixed to the historical 
name of the fish ; probably because Dory was a 
known surname, and John Dory a current name, 
or from the “ very popular old song or catch” de- 
scribing the career of the privateer John Dory, of 
which Nares gives _—. For either reason, 
the dory fish could hardly miss being sportively 
dubbed “John” Dory. Archdeacon Todd’s sug- 
gestion, jaune doré, though not so far-fetched nor 
perhaps so absurd as janitore and Johnny Dory, is 
equally baseless as a matter of fact. 


Burter.—Boyd’s ‘ History of Sandwich’ men- 
tions “‘ Nicholas Butler, of Eastwell, yeoman, wife 
Joice, three children and five servants,” as havi 
sailed for New England in the ship Hercules in 
1637. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the 
ancestry of this Nicholas Butler ? 

M. D. B. Daya. 
la, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Morro or THE Barons Stawe or SomERTON. 
—What is the right motto of the Stawels, Barons 
Stawel of Somerton? I have a steel seal of that 
family bearing the arms a cross lozengy on a 
shield, with two, apparently, goats as supporters. 
The motto, however, is not very clear, but seems 
to be “Parole je suis,” which might be translated 
“T follow my word.” On a of the Legges, 
Barons Stawel of the second creation, the motto is 
distinctly “ Parole je vis,” which seems untrans- 
latable so as to make any sense. Which is the 
correct motto ? SHERBORNE. 


“Darez.”—I shall be exceedingly obliged to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who will send to my address 
quotations illustrating the use of the verb “to 
dare.” Especially instances from prose of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth centuries will 
be welcome. I am collecting materials for a sequel 
to my article on that interesting verb in vol. xx. 
of Studien.’ A. E. H, Swary. 

Almeloo, Holland. 


Derivation or Names.—Can any one give me 
the derivation and meaning of the following names 
in an East Anglian village? 1. Bangor or Ban- 
grove applied to a wood. 2. Cindern, a sunny 
hill to the south, with an oak grove, near the 
boundary of the parish. 3. Tice-hurst, an old 
house, with the date 1599 upon it, on the borders 
of what was formerly a forest. East ANGLIA. 


Monseienevr p’ANTERROCHES, BisHoPp oF 
Conpom, 1n France.—In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1792, the last Bishop of Condom (Mgr. Alex- 
andre César d’Anterroches) escaped from France 
to England. He is said to have lived in London, 
and to have died there early in the following year. 
Gams gives 28 Jan., 1793, as the date of his death ; 
but this is not certain. I shall be obliged for any 
information as to the bishop and his place of resi- 
dence in London, as well as for particulars as to his 
death, and where he is buried. Failing any direct 
reply on these points, I shall be obliged for indi- 
cation as to possible sources of information. 


T. M. Fattow. 
Coatham, R:dcar. 


“Dgap Men’s Fincers”: Prant.—Seeing a 
little girl here lately with some flowers in her 
hand, I asked her what they were ; she replied, 
‘*Dead Man’s Hand.” Can the Editor, or any 
one else, kindly tell me if this is the same as the 
**long purples” which “our cold maids do dead 
men’s fingers call,” in ‘Hamlet,’ IV. vii.? The 
latter is a kind of orchid, I understand. I enclose 


2E | a sprig of the “‘ Dead Man’s Hand.” Is it poison- 


ous ? JonaTHAN 


(See Britten and Holland’s ‘Dictionary of English 
Plant Names,’ 1886, p. 144.) 


Tea as A Mgat.—What is the earliest known 
use of the word tea, as descriptive of a meal, as 
apart from the beverage drunk at it? 

Atrrep F. Rossins. 


Puitir Massincer.—Can any one supply me 
with a description of the coat of arms of this poet’s 
family, or say where a sketch of it may be ay wy 


Francis Beavmont.—This dramatist was born, 
most likely, at Grace-Dieu, Leicestershire, the seat 
of his family, in 1584. No record of his baptism 
has been found, so far as I know, up to the present 


‘Taz Summany.’—In the year 1883 the pro- 
ietors of the Times issued a handy ae 
fpenny morning paper with this title. No. 1 
is dated London, Thursday, 26 July, 1883; but I 
have before me three other issues, two of which are 
also numbered “ No. 1,” and dated, respectively, 
Wednesday, 11 July; Wednesday, 18 July; 


| 
| 
| 
Ropely, Hampshire. 
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and Wednesday, 25 Jaly, 1883 ; all three are 

marked “specimen copy.” Was there any earlier 
specimen copy than that of 11 July; and when 

why did. this newspaper venture ? 


Gresser Hitt is the name of an eminence over- 
looking the wee of Groton, Massachusetts, which 
has been 80 ed from the earliest history of 
the town. The tradition is that once an Indian 
was gibbeted on its summit; but this is 
known now to be false. I have a notion that the 
name was brought from home by the original 
settlers, and given to the hill, perhaps from its resew- 
blance to some other hill in the old country. I 
wish to ask if this is a name ever or often applied 
to hills in England. 8. A. G, 


Tones or Sonas Wantep.—Can 

y reader tell me where I can obtain the words 

pes tunes of the old song ‘ Sweet Richard ’; of the 

Dalecarlian march ing “Brave of heart and 

warriors bold”; and the tune of Oliver Cromwell’s 
advice, ‘‘ Keep your pouder dry”? Sonosrer. 


Tse Battie or should be glad 
to know if there is an poets ~ all of women 
as on board any of Ne at the battle 


by Denial as in itknown 
Maclise, R. 


“Tae VERY MORAL oF.”—This is a somewhat 


common ex , and has been called by various 
names, su slang, dialectal and colloquial. 
Nares, in his ' ‘Dictionary,’ says that was 


sometimes confounded with model and used for it, 
and quotes :— 
Fooles be they that inveigh ‘gainst 
Who ’s but a morral of love's monarchie. 
H, Const., ‘ Decad.,’ iv., sonn, iv. 
Can any earlier quotations than this be given for 
such ‘anap! Smollett uses the expression in ‘The 
Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,’ c. xiii., sub init. : 
“ What ! won't you turn out and hail little Perry? It 
will do your heart good to see such a handsome young 
: I’m sure he is the 
ho had been spit out of your mouth, as th 


So remarks Hatchway to Mrs. Trunnion. Dickens 
also has it in ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ c. ix.:— 


“*Tt¢ makes me happy too,’ said Ruth Pinch, who, now 
that her first rity was over, had a chatty, cheerful 


way with her, & single-hearted desire to look upon 
the best side of everything, which was the very moral 
and image of Tom.” 


Ido not desire quotations for the use of the ex- 
pression, but, if possible, to ascertain when it 
, and how. F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Wittram Micaet or married 
a daughter of John Cromwell, of Notts, and sister 
of Walter, of Putney. His daughter Elizabeth 
married, first, Barré, 


and secondly, Ralph Sadleir, 


1500-1587. Any clue to his cee s+ name 
will oblige. . 


Tae of AQUITAINE. — As Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., in his ‘Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ pp. 103-5, 
third edition, 1869, quotes Horace Walpole’s 
amusing account of “The coronation of George IIL,” 
and in connexion with the great ceremony states 
that “the English representatives of the Dukes 
of Aquitaine and Normandy appeared for the 
last time, and with them the last relics of our 
dominion over France vanished,” I shall be much 
obliged by information respecting the persons 
present in the Abbey on September 22, 1761, to 
whom the Dean of Westminster referred as the 
descendants of the Dukes of Aquitaine. 

Hewry Geratp Hors, 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Tue O’Ducan.—Can any one give or refer me 
to the pedigree giving the (about) fourteen oe 
tions between the last of the O’Dugan stem (pee 
lished in O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees’) and 
o'D died 1372, who is mentioned in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog,’ as Ollamh to O'Kelly? I also desire 
to obtain pedigrees of his dunntalaete, information 
regarding the “ sept” of Dugan, and family arm. 


Mor. 
Manchester. 


Ex-M.P.s: Date or Deata Wanrep.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the date of death 
or place of burial of any of the following ex-M.P.s? 
Are any of them still living? ©. St. John Fan- 
court (Barnstaple, 1832-7), O. Rippon a 
1832-41), James Stewart (Honiton, 1837-41), F 
Villiers (Canterbu Wigan 1835, Sudbury, 1841-2), 
J. A. Hodson ( 1820-31), F. Rufferd 
(Worcester, 1847-52), J. aT Richards (Knaresborough, 
1832-7), J. Ellis ( e , 1837-41), E. Ruthven 
(Kildare, 1832-7), J. H. Rorke ang 1832-3), 
©. Waddy (Wexford 1834-5), H 
man (Ennis, 1835-47), E. Jacob (Dan 
1834-5), O. C. M‘Tavish (Dundalk, 1847-8). 

Atrrep B, Beavey, M.A. 

Preston. 


Youre or Cootxvracn.—Can Mr. Exper say 
what relation John Knox was to the Bishop of 
Raphoe, whose daughter Letitia married 
Young, of Coolkuragh, and whose second son 
Thomas Young succeeded to the Lough Eske 

. N. 


Sr. Exmanver.—Can readers inform 
me whether any churches in England are called 
after St. Emmanuel, and in what calendar his 
name may be found? In the official ‘Finland 
Almanack’ for 1889 Immanuel is the name for 


26 March. Ricaarp Bury. 
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Beglics, 


GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGES. 
ix. 61, 149.) 

I am much surprised to find a writer who is 
asually so accurate as Mr. G, C. Boase stating : 
“ Whether such a m [a Gretna Green mar- 
riage] would have been held legal in England had 
a case of a possession come before the 
courts was, I believe, never settled.” So far from 
this being correct, I think nothing is more certain 
than that such marriages have been held legal in 
many cases where the succession to English estates 
was dependent upon them, I give the following 
as an example, 

A quarter of a century since the late Mr. 
Justice Willes and a jury tried at Carlisle Assizes 
a case of disputed possession which turned entirely 
apon the question whether or not there had been 
@ wedding at Gretna Green. As some of the 

ies are still living, it may be proper to con- 
ceal the identity of the litigants under fictitious 
initials, In 1812 a Cumberland lady died, having 
by will devised to her grandson, A. B., ‘‘ and the 
heirs of his body lawfully issuing,” certain pro- 
in a parish a few miles to the southward of 

lisle, and therefore in England. A. B., who 
was described by one of the learned counsel en- 
gaged in the case as ‘“‘a rustic Don Juan,” be- 
came mo caer about the year 1822 with G. H., 
the daughter of a labourer residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Her relatives were very angry when 
they found that she was about to become a mother, 
and to pacify them, it was alleged by one of the 
parties to the litigation, he pretended that he bad 
married the girl at Gretna Green, After that he 
lived with her, and she bore him three daughters 
and a son, J. B., born in 1832. In 1835—three 
years after the birth of that son—A. B, and G. H. 
were married by banns at St. Mary’s Church, 
Carlisle, and in the summer of that year another 
son, T. B., was born. By-and-by the father died, 
and then a litigation arose between his two sons 
4s to who was entitled to succeed to the Property 
devised by the lady who died in 1812. This was 
the question which came before Mr. Justice 
Willes at Carlisle Assizes. T. B., the son who 
was born in 1835, after the marriage at St. Mary’s, 
Carlisle, sought to oust J. B., the son who was 
born three years before that marriage. The whole 
litigation really turned upon the question whether, 
prior to the birth of J. B., his father and mother 
were married at Gretna Green. In support of his 
case a document was produced, signed “ William 
Creighton,” testifying that A. B, and G. H. had 
acknowledged themselves to be man and wife at 
Gretaa Green on 8 January, 1823 ; and evidence 
was given that this document had been found 


among the papers of the father of the litigants. | since, 


On the other hand, it was testified by the witnesses 
for T. B. that A. B, had always said that son 
would be heir to the property. The explanation 
of the fact which was offered by Mr. Quain, the 
counsel for J. B., was that there was a popular 
but erroneous notion that, ‘‘ although a Gretna 
Green marriage was good for some purposes, it did 
not enable the issue of such marriage to inherit 
property.” Neither of the eminent counsel for 
the plaintiff (Sir John Holker and Mr. Herschell) 
suggested that there was any foundation for this 
in law. They simply sought to show that it was 
improbable there was any marriage at Gretna 
Green. In the end the jury found for the de- 
fendant, that is, for the son born before the we 4 
in St. Mary’s, Carlisle—a verdict of which 
judge expressed his entire approval. 

I observe (p. 149) that your correspondent G, I. 
says he does not think that Messrs. Wright & 
Brown, solicitors, Carlisle, have got the marriage 
registers of Mr. Murray. Heisinerror. I saw 
them in their office the other day. There are 
many volumes, containing thousands of entries. 
Some of these are of great interest. Amongst 
them I may mention that there i the record of 
the marriage of a Lord Chief Barun of England 
(Sir Fitzroy Kelly). That marriage took place in 
September, 1856, a few months before the Act 
came into force which practically abolished such 
marriages, so far as residents in England were 
concerned. Zeta. 
Carlisle. 


Interviewing is not quite so modern as some 
people imagine. Pasley was interviewed early in 
the present century, for the purpose of working up 
a biographical sketch, and the details, so far as 
they differ from my! I have seen published, may be 
ofinterest. First, I remark that Mz. Boasx’s note 
agrees almost verbatim with an article in the [llus- 
trated News, 1856. The spelling of the name there 
used is adopted, though in the same periodical 
there is a copy of one of Pasley’s marriage certifi- 
cates with his name correctly signed; his wretched 
handwriting is commented on. As the specimen 
of Blliot’s certificate given by Mr. A. O. Jonas 
see ‘N. & Q.’, 7 S. ix. 186) is a facsimile of 

‘asley’s, it need not be reproduced. The followi 
extracts are from a volume ‘ Public Characters 
1806,’ and are the results of an interview, and 
therefore, I should imagine, authentic :— 

«Joseph Pasley was born in the parish of Kirk- 
andrews upon Esk, in the county of Cumberland, in the 

1732. His father was a Dissenting clergyman, and 

e himself, when young, was bound apprentice to a 
tobacconist, but left that business as soon as he i 
could. He then earned his livelihood as a fisherman, in 
which capacity he was distinguished by his great dex- 
terity as well as by the extraordinary fatigues to which 
he submitted...... He states that he entered upon his 
present, a far less fatiguing vocation, near half acentury 
The profession did not exist, or at least was not 
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very » , and perhaps not very lucrative, before 
the passing of the statute commonly called Lord Hard- 
wicke'’s Act, containing the existing English law upon 
marriage, which was about fifty years ago. Joseph 
Pasley has, therefore, been first a tobacconist, then a 
fisherman, and now he officiates in one of the essential 
characters at least of a clergyman, but never was a 
blacksmith, according to vulgar and unauthorized re- 
port, When he had assumed the office of marrying such 
as applied to him for that purpose, he was styled the 
* Gretna Priest’; after a rival had started up he was, 
and still is, denominated the ‘Gretna High Priest.’”— 
Pp. 138, 139. 

If his occupation was marrying, his glory was 
brandy drinking. His conversation seldom turned 
on religious subjects ; in fact, he was too bibulous 
to be Biblical :— 

“His exploits as a drinker of brandy have been, as 
might be expected from a man of such singular 
opinions, extraordinary in the extreme. He is accus- 
tomed to relate, in the presence of concurring wit- 
nesses, that he has swallowed a pint of it at one 
draught. He dwells with complacency on a celebrated 
achievement, of which he shared the glory with a 
great brother-drinker: they consumed, without any 
assistance whatsoever, no less than ten gallons of 
liquor in three days......notwithstanding he has arrived 
at the advanced age of seventy-two and still retains 
health and strength. Indeed, so suitable and congenial 
does this strong drink appear to his nature, that he 
never looks more dignified or venerable than when 
sitting in his chair after an indulgence that disables 
him from leaving it,”—Pp. 140, 141, 


He was shrewd enough as to remuneration. He 
first learnt from the postboy, by secret signs, the 
station and circumstances of his clients; then 
having extracted the utmost penny from the gentle- 
man, he beckoned the lady aside, and by cajolery 
or threat generally managed to pocket a further 
tribute from her. ‘* Mr. Pasley has been known 
to make one hundred pounds in a week, and he 
seldom earns less than from five to six hundred 
ang a year.” Clandestine marri needed 

t little ceremonial ; the law required that the 
pair should acknowledge themselves man and wife 
in the presence of two witnesses. Pasley, for his 
own ends, introduced new regulations ; he borrowed 
some of the formula of the Church of England 
service, and he held it absolutely necessary that 
the ceremony should take in a bedroom, and 
that the marriage should consummated in his 
at otherwise he would not grant a certifi- 


“ * Marriage,’ says a Scotch lawyer, ‘is ected b 
sole consent, for carnal knowledge is caty the 
mation.’ But the Gretna High Priest does not under- 
stand this subtle distinction, and he will not furnish a 
certificate until he has seen the parties in a situation 
which must be shocking to the delicacy of a well-bred 
female. Of this certificate he preserves a duplicate, 
which is regularly deposited in a brown jug. Some years 
ago, ina momentary gust of passion, he emptied the con- 
tents of this precious utensil into the fire ; and therefore, 
ae far as he is coneerned, authentic proofs of the modern 
Gretna marriages alone are preserved.” —P. 146. 


As to Pasley’s personal appearance and opinions: 


“ He spent a week in London, where he had lodgings 
in Friday Street, Cheapside. His observations in the 
great city, though novel, do not seem to have been ex- 
tensive, When asked by the compiler of this narrative 
what he thought most remarkable in the metropolis, he 
answered, ‘ That there were no tombstones in the church- 
yards.’ The figure of Mr. Pasley is striking and respect- 
able; on the other hand, his manners and conversation 
are such as might be supposed to belong to so great a. 
lover of brandy ! He has been married fifty-five years, 
and has five sons and one daughter,”—P, 151. 

It seems a pity this Falstaffian priest was’denied 
a niche in Britain’s national biography. He is 
scarcely respectable, it is true; his crapulous habits, 
his gross procedure, his utter non-intellectuality, 

rhaps bar him; still the very oddity of his 
calls for notice, and he is 


just one of ue types of character with- 

which both and life would be the 

poorer. W. A. Henpzrsox. 
Dublin. 


Gretna had no ly of the ing trade; 
it had serious rivals in Coldstream and berton. 
Coldstream became a popular resort for runaway 
couples after the bri across the Tweed was 
built in 1756; and here it is generally said that 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, was married 
to Bessie Surtees. A writer in the New Review, 
however, states that in 1772 Lord Eldon was 
married not at Coldstream, but at Blackshiels in 
East Lothian; and that although the Rev. Mr. 
Buchanan, of the Haddington Episcopal Church, 
officiated, the marriage was irregular. Here, then, 
was an i marriage of a runaway couple 
solemnized by a regular or qualified — 

At Lamberton, again, and not at Gretna, it 
would appear that Gordon used to officiate in regi- 
mentals, wearing a great cocked hat and a sword. 
At this place, too, for many years, till about 1843, 
Beattie was the leading “priest.” In 1885 (if 
not later) there was to be seen in Lamberton a 
sign bearing the words, ‘“‘The House for the 
Border Marriages”; and in the same year the last 
priest of Lamberton, Andrew Lyon, died of in- 
juries received from a fall in the streets of Berwick. 


R. D. M. 
Edinburgh, 


D’Orttramson (Wittiamson) (8 8. ix. 287) 
—In ‘The Scots Men-at-Arms and Life-Guards 
in France,’ by William Forbes-Leith, S.J. (Edin- 
burgh, William Paterson, 1882), vol. ii. p. 226, 
** Notes and Illustrations: X. A List of some of 
the Estates by the Scots Guards in 
France,” the following occurs :— 

Williamson, d'Oillamson, Seigneuries du Tremble et- 
du Bourg, Ouilly-le-Basset (Normandy), Lonlay, St. 
Germain, Posle, &c. The Williamsons or d’Oillengons, 
with many territorial branches, clustered round ‘les 
terres de t Germain, Lonlai-le-Tresson, La Nocherie,’ 
&e,, and preserved their highly characteristic native 
motto,‘ Venture and Win.'—La Chesnaye, vol. xi. p, 138. 
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The motto “ Venture and Win” is not given in 
Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ nor in Elvin’s ‘ Handbook 
of Mottos,’ nor in Burke’s‘ Armory.’ All three, 
however, give “ Venture and Gain” as the motto of 
Hay and Wilson. Various mottoes are given under 
“ Williamson” in Fairbairn and Burke, but not 
this one. 

I enclose ex from the ‘ Lists and Muster 
Rolls,’ vol. ii. pp. 85 et seq. (a copy of which I have 
sent toSir Horace Rumson direct), but as these 
are far too lengthy for the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
they may be , as under. 

Thommes, Thomes, or Thomas; Willamson, 
Willanson, Willansson, Willenson; Villanson, 
Vilanson, de Villansson ; Dallanson, Doillanson, 
Doillenson, or Doillinson ; appears from 1501 till 
1504 in the Archiers de la Garde, and from 1505 
till 1538 in the Archers du (or de) Corps ; from 
1534 appearing as ainé, Vainé, and Vatsné. In 
1539 and 1540 he seems to have got back to the 
Archers de la Garde. 

Frangoys (Christian name always so spelt) Wil- 
lanson (surname subject to the same vicissitudes as 
before) appears from 1526 till 1538 in the Archers 
de la Garde, and from 1539 till 1556 in the Archers 


de Corps. 

Jacques Willanson (same variorum spelling) 
appears from 1539 till 1555 in the Archers de la 
cae and from 1556 till 1570 in the Archers 


Corps. 

Thommes Willanson (le jeune) ap from 
1534 till 1540 in the Archers de la Garde, and 
then, dropping le jeune, on till 1553 ; and from 1554 
till 1570 in the Archers de Corps. 

Charles Willanson ap from 1541 till 1546 
in the Archers de la Garde, and from 1547 till 1553 
in the Archers de 

Alexandre Dallanson appears for “9 mois, 
en son lieu James de Hamelton,” in 1561, in the 
Archers de la Garde. 

This (independent of the Gallicizing 
of the name) is a very illustration of the noble 
independence of our “‘ forbears” in the matter of 
orthography. In these same Muster Rolls I see 
Fleming is spelt Fleming, Flemin, Flemyn, Flem- 
ming, Flemmyng, Flemang, Flamang, Flamyn, and 
Flemyng, the last most frequently. 


J. B. Fremine, 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


The first two names are beyond the works on 
the subject I have got. No. 3 on the list, Donald 
Williamson, married in 1430 Marie Graham, 
daughter of William Graham (of Kincardine) and 
Matilda Oliphant, whose mother was Euphanie 
Stuart. 4. William Williamson, great-grandson 
of Euphanie Stuart, married Christine Duncan, 
daughter (?) of Margaret Stuart, who was the 
daughter of the Duke of Albany. This same Wil- 
liam Williamson married, secondly, Marguerite 
des Essarts. 5. Thomas Williamson, who went to 


France under King Charles VIII. in 1495, married 
in 1506 Marguerite Rault, daughter and heiress 
of Guillaume Rault, écuyer seigneur du Mesnil- 
Hermey. 

Respecting the relationship between Marie 
Graham and Euphanie Stuart, I cannot trace the 
connexion. The same with Christine and the. 
Duke of Albany, unless it is as follows : Christine, 
daughter (?) of Sir Duncan Campbell, of Lochow 
(created Lord Campbell, 1445), and Marjory, second 
daughter of Robert, the first Duke of Albany ; or 
Christine, daughter (?) of Sir Robert Stuart, second 
Lord of Lorn and Innermeath, and Margaret, 
fourth daughter of Robert, the first Duke of Albany. 
Probably the former is right ; Margaret may have 
been considered to be more correct than Marjory. 

There is a difficulty with the female names of 
the Scotch families in early times ; the reason given 
by one author is that “ ladies of the highest rank at. 
that period passed from the gloomy mansion of the 
father, brother, or other near relations to that of 
their husbands, where they lived unnoticed and 
unknown by any but the retainers or dependants 
of their haughty lords.” Joun RapcuiFre. 


In reference to Sir Horace Rumsoxp’s notes in 
connexion with the above family, I can only assist. 
him on one point, viz., as to Duncan Williamson. 
marrying Alice, daughter of Colin Mackenzie, of 
Kintail. There is no record, so far as I know, of 
a Colin Mackenzie of Kintail, or even of any early 
cadet branch, having a daughter named Alice, or 
of any daughter of the Kintail, or of the many 
Mackenzie branches, marrying one of the name of 
Williamson. Should Sir Horace 
desire information as to the early marriages and 
issue of the Kintail or any other Mackenzies, 
I shall be happy to let him have such, 

A. A. Gorpow, F.S.A.Scot. 

34, Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 


Hacais” §. ix. 307, 353).—The word. 
derived from F. haut godt is the Prov. E. ho-go, 
which is not remarkably like haggis. It is quite 
impossible that haggis can be “ descended from 
the F. hachis,” though I believe these words to be 
closely related. I have already shown that haggis. 
is from the M.E. or hagas, also found as 
hakkis (‘ Prompt. Parv.’). It is clearly an Anglo- 
French derivative from the English verb to hack ; 


just as hachis ie a Central French derivative from 


the M.H.G. hacken. Watrter W. Sxeat. 

“ Bounps ” S. ix. 307).— What Sioma 
means by “park bounds,” as conferring on the 
“owner of the dominant tenement” certain 
manorial or other rights over a narrow strip of 
land ‘‘ beyond the boundary of that to which they. 
appertain,” I know not, nor have I previously 
seen the term used in that sense. But I under- 
stand that certain parks surrounded by a wall 
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exclusively belonging thereto (¢. g., Richmond, in 
Surrey) have what is called a “ free-bord,” being 
a = of land one rod (=16 ft. 6in.) wide 
immediately beyond such wall, the freehold of 
their respective owners, and which was doubtless 
originally intended for, among other purposes, 
erecting scaffolding thereon and as a roadway for 
carting materials to be used in the constraction 
and repair of such wall. To the freeholder in 
absolute possession of the free-bord the usual rights 


was a schoolmaster.” If he was, he must have 
become a “dominie” after his superannuation from 
the Government appointment he held in London 
up to 1833. 

Mr. James Smith, in his ‘ History of the Old 
Lodge of Dumfries’ (Freemasons), says :— 

‘Robert Burns, to whom reference has already been 
made, filled several offices in the Lodge, and occupied 
the chair in 1845. He was a clerk in the Stamp Office, 
London, and after twenty-nine years in this position be 
retired to Dumfries, on a superannuation allowance, in 


of such an owner would, of course, appertain, | jg33 


including those of cutting down and carrying 
away any trees growing thereon, as named by your 
correspondent. 

According to the law dictionaries of Blount, 
Cowel, and others, it appears, however, that the 
width of a free-bord varied in different places. 
But I opine that in most of the cases where the 
land to which the free-bord belonged was fenced 
{not walled) in, such width was either 2 ft. 6 in. or 
3 ft., measured from the fence, and possibly formed 
the site of a boundary ditch. In Dugdale’s 

Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 1661, vol. ii. p. 241, a 
charter of the year 1391 is quoted which mentions 
a free-bord of such narrower width surrounding a 
wood called “ Brendewode,” belonging to the 
Priory of Newenham, near Bedford, And it may 
be stated that the owner of lands having a boun- 
dary hedge thereon with ditch beyond is usually 
entitled to three feet in width from the centre line 
of such hedge. Ww. LR. Vz. 


Jeanne p’Arc 1x Lireratore (8% 
8, ix. 307).—It can hardly be necessary to remind 
your correspondent of Shak 's ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
or of Southey’s epic in ten boo w. C. B. 


_ Why should Joan of Arc be celebrated in Eng- 
lish literature ? Her history reflects so little credit 
on our nation that it is natural we should leave to 
others the recital of her exploits. If Patamepes 
were to refer his querist to the account in 
the second part of ‘Henry VI.’ (for which I can 
only hope Shakespeare is not responsible) he would 
hardly wish to see any more references to Joan of 


Arc in English literature. Having been ignomini- 
ously routed by her military skill, having compassed 
her death by the cowardly expedient of a trial for 
witchcraft, and having slandered her after she was 


dead, the best thing lish le can do is to 
be silent on the matter. We have outlived any 
feeling of ‘sonal indignation against our ancient 
foes, but it is hardly necessary for us to deify 
them, J. Foster Parmer. 


A Last Descenpant or Burns (8* S. ix. 226). 
—Mrkr. F. L. Tavanré quotes the Manchester Even- 
ing News of 8 Jan., giving a short account of the 
last descendant of the poet Burns, and in it occurs: 
“The Burns who has just died was born in 1844 
at Dumfries, where his father, also a Robert Burns, 


“On 22nd August, 1883, Robert Burns, son of the 
Scottish poet, was initiated into the mysteries of the 
First Degree, and it was as a mark of respect to 
his illustrious descent, to t without payment of 
the usual fees,” 

He seems to have had a leaning to verse, for, 
in the minute-book of that old lodge, in his hand- 
writing, is inscribed the following verses :— 

The Gathering of the Sliochd Dhiarmaid to welcome the 
Bean Righ ; or, The Gathering of the Race of Dermid 
(the Campbells) to welcome the Queen. 

Air—Maccallum More's Gathering of the Sons of Dermid. 

“ The Campbells are Coming.” 
Ye sons of Clandermid ! away! away ! 
Ye sons of Clandermid ! away ! away! 
The beacons are blazing from Fortha to Tay, 
Ye sons of brown Dermid! away! away ! 

The Lady of Kingdoms comes bright on her patb, 

Let the banners wave proudly o’er mountain and strath, 

Let the Sunbeam of Dermid* exult in the gale 

That sweeps the Ae of the morn from the vale, 

Ye sons, &c, 


The Queen of the Islands, she comes from her throne, 
Her realms are an hundred, her people are one, 
At the Halls of her fathers, by bonnie Tayside, 
Clanhay and Clandrummond receive her in pride ! 

Ye sons, &c. 
Descend from the hills of the swift-bounding roe, 
But not for the battle, the spear, and the bow, 
Descend in the tartan that knows not a stain, 
With li ‘s fervour, and loyalty’s flame. 

e sons, &c, 

Let the steel of your sires gleam on Tay’s ware, 
The steel of the mighty, the steel of the — 
From stately St. Johnstont to bonnie Dundee, 
Clandermid ! Clanmurray ! the fearless and free ! 

Ye sons, &c. 


(Signed) Rosgrr Burxs. 


Anprew Hops. 
36, Prospect Park, Exeter. 


Gorrer Pronunciation (8* §. ix. 243).—Unless 
my memory strangely deceives me, girls sold lilies 
of the valley in London streets in 1851. A ballad 
of much earlier date celebrates “the pretty little 
nymph who cries ‘ Sweet lilies of the valley!’’ 
with the accent slightly on the of, though not 
| as y Mr. Turr’s OV. But 
what does the V indicate, other than the usual 
pronunciation? There are, however, some London 
plant-names which are not known to popular 


* The standard of the chieftain Macallummore. 
+ The ancient name of Perth. 
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botany ; “ gypsy Phillip,” for instance—derivation 
obvious—a plant much used in dinner-table decora- 
tion three years ago. Less obvious and less justi- 
e street-girl, but the shop-girl of thi ears 

was wont to transform a 
for the almost compulsory decoration not of the 
dinner-table, but the button-hole, which then pre- 
vailed. KILLIGREW. 


Rivats’ (8 §, ix. 247).— my old 
novels I have one, in three volumes, with the title: 
“The History of Lord Aimworth the Author 
of ‘ Dorinda i 
Is the authorship of these three novels known ? 
A. 


Hatt Famity §. viii. 348, 472).—A 
Fermanagh family of this name is mentioned in 
Henry’s ‘Upper Lough Erne in 1739,’ 1892 (McGee, 
Dublin). A. 


Wantep: Locn Mange (8* §. ix. 
267).—I do not know Prof. Geikie’s article, but 
these references to Loch Maree may be useful : 
Anderson’s ‘ Highlands,’ 1834, p. 567 ; Pennant’s 
* Tour in Scotland,’ 1774, p. 330; Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot,, vol. iv.; Mitchell’s ‘ Past in Present,’ 1880, 
pp. 267-277 ; Macphail’s ‘ History of Pluscardyn,’ 


Cc. B. 


Tae Witp Car (8 §. viii, 289, 464 ; ix. 93, 
252).—I have seen in recent years several speci- 
mens of the wild cat in co. Leitrim. They exactl 
answer to the description given by the Rev. 
Elton and quoted at the last reference. 

H. J. B. 


Mirrox, Murroy, on Mrrrow Famity (8 8. 
ix, 289).—Has Mr. Hampson consulted the fol- 
lowing communications in ‘N.& Q.’?—4"™ S. vi. 215; 
x. 145; 5" §, vii. 108, 197, 236; 7" S. x. 108, 
176 ; 8" §S. iv. 467. The last contributor refers 
toa “Thomas Mutton, alias Griffith,” which may 
be of interest to Mx. Hampson. My copy is open 
to his inspection, or I will furnish him with extracts 
therefrom. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The Matton family is of great antiquity in Sussex. 
I think the Muttons are said to have the 
same estate at Rusper from the Conquest till to-day. 
Mr. Mutton, of Brighton, could probably give 
information. T. 
Harpenden. 


1881 ; Spectator, 23 July, 1887, p. > 


rae (8 §. ix. 224, 314).— 
The house in which I understood Cavendish to 
have tried his experiment with leaden balls was 
pulled down many years ago, and the site remains 
& garden. Its front, eastward, was opposite an 


thers, | stock P 


approach from the middle of Burton Crescent. It 
stood entirely detached, and surrounded by its 
own garden, a very rare position in London. About 
a quarter of a mile south of it there was another, 
similarly detached called ‘‘ The Grove,” 36, Tavi- 
lace, which has just been 


8. ix. 238, am in- 
ebted to the courtesy 0! Marshal, the present 
Secrétaire tuel to the Académie Royale des 
Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts de Brax- 
elles, for the following certified extract, dated 
Brussels, 18 April, 1896, which he kindly sent in 
reply to my inquiry :— 

“On doit & notre confrére (Cornelissen), une invention 
dont il ne tirait pas vanité : il en rougiseait au contraire, 
& cause des abus qu'il en voyait faire : je veux parler de 
ce qu’on est convena de nommer un canard, mot nouveau 
dont le Dicti ire de Académie n’a pas encore (1861 } 
consacré l'usage, mais qui s’applique, comme on voit, 
une nouvelle, plus ou moins al ie, & laquelle on donne 
cours en lui prétant une forme vraisemblable. Voigi du 
reste, l'étymologie du mot. Pour renchérir sur les 
nouvelles ridicules que les journaux lui apportaient tous 
les matins, Cornelissen avait fait annoncer dans les 
colonnes d’une de ces feuilles qu'on venait de faire une 
expérience intéressante, bien propre a constater |’éton- 
nante voracité des On avait réuni vingt de ces 
volatiles: l'un d’eux avait été haché, menu avec ses 
plumes, et servi aux dix-neuf autres, qui en avaient avalé 
gloutonnement les débris, L’un de ces derniers, 4 son 
tour, avait servi immédiatement de pAture aux dix-huit 
survivants; et ainsi de suite jusqu’au dernier qui se 
trouvait, par le fait, avoir dévoré ses dix-neuf confréres 
dans un temps déterminé trés court. Tout cela, spirituelle- 
ment raconté, obtint un succés que l’auteur était loin 
d’en attendre, Cette petite histvire fut répétée de proche 
en proche par tous les journaux et fit le tour de l'Europe; 
elle était 4 peu prés oubliée depuis une vingtaine d’an 
lorsqu’elle nous revint d’Amérique avec des développe- 
ments qu'elle dl dans son origine et avec une 
espéce de procés-verbal de l’au‘opsie du dernier survivant, 
auquel on prétendait avoir trouvé des lésions graves dans 
l'eesophage. On finit rire de histoire du canard, 
mais le mot resta.”—Notice sur Egide Norbert Corne- 
lissen, membre de l’Académie, par Adolphe Quetelet, 
Secrétaire perpétuel, ‘Annuaire de l’'Académie Royale 
de Bel = pour 1851,’ p. 93.—Pour copie conforme 
[eigned} e secrétaire perpétuel MARSHAL. 

It will be seen that the above apy 
account, though agreeing in the main wi 
quoted at the first reference (from Dr. Brewer's 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’) yet differs in a 
few details ; and as full names and references, with 
date, are given in the present version, it may be 
deemed worthy of a niche in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Assuming that M. Cornelissen died about 1851, 
and that he first published the canard story at 
least twenty-five years earlier, it might be worth 
the while of continental readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
examine old files of daily papers for some years 
before and after 1825, for the chance of lighting 
upon the original, or at least “ EO this 
witty hoax. E. Moreay. 


St. Petersburg. 
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PR 8. ix. 348).—Is subject: 
-hen -catching, Catching men Wi a 
woman call-bird ? 


**Mustow” §. ix. 109).—Assuming that 
this word is Anglo-Saxon in its origin, may we not 
suppose that it is identical with mdt-stdw, a meet- 
ing place? Toller-Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary’ has mdt, a meeting court ; gemdt-stiw, a 
meeting-place, council; conveniendi locus, con- 
cilium. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Buaxke’s ‘Hoty Taurspar’ (7 xi. 386, 
475, 514; xii. 58 ; 8™ S. ii. 214).—The following 
is a cutting from ‘‘ Peter Lombard’s” notes in the 
Church Times of 2 April :— 

‘*T forget whether I have in previous papers discussed 
the vexed question of the name Maundy Thursday. At 
any rate, I merely now jot down the derivations which 
have been offered. (1) French maundier, ‘to beg’ 
(rejected). (2) Accipite et manducate, ‘take and eat 
this.’ (3) Mandatum, referring to our Lord’s Command 
on this day. I have not Mr. Skeat’s dictionary within 
reach, but I am sure that he is for 3, 1 find that in old 
time this day was also called ‘Chare Thursday’ or ‘Shere 
Thursday,’ and in a passage in Wordseworth’s ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Biography’ this is explained as referring to the 
day on which men ‘shere theyr hedes and clippe theyr 
beardes’ in readiness for Easter Day. ‘For on Good 
Fryday they doo theyr bodyes none ease, but suffre 
penaunce in mynde of Hym that that day suffred his 
passion for all mankynd.’ Another derivation is German 
Char, ‘ care’ or ‘sorrow.’ The German name for Good 
Friday is Charfreitag; in fact, ‘Char’ is prefixed to 
every day in the Holy Week in German.” 

See also Edward's ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 
8" §. ii, 246. Cerer et Avpax. 


Sir Jonw Srrance (8" §. ix. 327).—See 8" §, 
i, 450. Joun T. Paar. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Doe Nar (8* 8. ix. 266).— 

“These are proper for fastning of Hinges to Doors 
for (if made right) they will hold the Hinge close with 
out the Heade flying off, or without the help of botching, 
Zz putting Leather between the Head and the Hinge. 

e sizes are 9, 12, 20, 25, 30, 40, 60, 80, and 126 pounds 
per thousand.”—*The City and Countrey Purchaser, 
Dictionary,’ by T. N, Philomath, London, 

Pp. 

- nails are made with solid and slightly counter- 
sunk heads, These are sometimes hemispherical (‘ die- 
heads’); the shanks are generally round, at least under 
the head, and their points flat, They are used for nailing 
down heavy ironwork, and for various other purposes 
when the heads are not required to be flush with the 
surface of the work.”"—‘ Notes on Building Construction,’ 
pt. iii. p. 441, Rivingtons, 1879. 

Bex. 


Langstone, Erdington. 

Saaxspearr’s ‘ Ricnarp III.’ §. ix. 148, 
198, 295).—It is strange that there should be 
any doubt about the date of the coronation of 


Richard III. The date of 6 July, which has the 
greatest weight of authority, is wed by Horace 


Walpole in his ‘Historic Doubts,’ p. 51. In 
Metcalfe’s ‘ Catalogue of Knights,’ p. 8, is a list 
of “ Knightes made by Kinge Richard the Third 
on the Sonday before his Coronation, 5 July, 1483.” 
This list is extracted from Cotton MS. Claudius, 
c. iii, fol. 61-67, and if it is correct Miss Strick- 
land must be wrong in saying that Richard was 
crowned on 5 July, though Stow may be right in 
saying he was crowned on the 7th. 
W. F. Pripeavcx. 


The 6th of July was undoubtedly the day of 
Richard’s first coronation, despite Stow and Sand- 
ford. Miss Strickland says that the king and 
queen went to the Tower by water on 4 Jay 
which is correct, and ‘‘on the morrow ” (i.¢., 5th) 

roceeded in state from the City to Westminster. 

he then adds that “ the next day, July 5th [sic], 
the coronation of Richard and his queen took place,” 
so she really fixes the 6th as the day of the 
coronation, although by (a printer's?) mistake she 
says the 5th. 

She is, however, quite wrong when she states 
that Prince Edward (Richard's only legitimate 
child) was created Prince of Wales on 4 July, as 
he was not so created until 24 August following 
(which is the date of his charter) or invested with 
the insignia before 8 September. 

Miss Caroline Halsted, the painstaking author 
of ‘ Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and King 
of England,’ goes minutely into detail with 

to the ceremonies and pageant of the 
coronation, which she states positively to have 
taken place on 6 July, quoting many contemporary 
authorities, and among others a full description 
of the eame which is preserved in the archives of 
Her Majesty’s College of Arms. 

Toone, in his ‘Chronological Historian,’ vol. i. 
p. 109, also gives 6 July, 1483, as the day on 
which Richard was crowned at Westminster with 
Anne, his queen. 

Murray Lanz, Chester Herald. 


A West-Enp 1n 1811 S. ix. 224).— 
This blind alley, the home of a tribe of wild Irish, 
was not abolished till long after I came to live in 
London, probably in the early sixties. 

E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor 


Fraes (8 §, ix. 328).—I should say that the 
per flag to hoist on municipal buildings would 
be the banner of the arms of the corporation, or, 
— jack, which is the national 


Oa gala occasions it is customary to use of 
all nations, regardless of what they may be. How- 


ever, it is generally considered, as a matter of 
etiquette, incorrect that the royal banner (wrongly 
styled the royal standard) should be hoisted ex- 
cept on royal residences or when the sovereign 
or her representative is present; and this rule 


1 
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should equally apply to the use of banners of 
foreign sovereigns. 

On private residences the flag hoisted should 
correctly bear the owner’s arms, if he has any, 
otherwise the union jack, which is the flag for 
general use. A 


*ExizaBeTHan Sonnet Crcres’ (8 ix. 
359).—So far as present announcements go Mr. 
Arber’s “ Reprints” will not include any of the 
sonnet sequences named in the article above 
referred to, but there are several of these se- 
quences in the “ English Garner,” viz., Constable's 
‘Diana,’ Linche’s (7) ‘ Diella,’ Drayton’s ‘Idea,’ 
Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ Daniel’s ‘ Delia,’ 
Percy’s ‘Coelia,’ and Barnabe Barnes's ‘ Parthe- 
nophil and Parthenophe.’ The last named, per- 
haps, should not be classed as a sonnet sequence, 


since it consists of 
partly Cc. OC. B. 


Sr. Evorrivs (8 §. ix. 326).—I think I will 
try to write the curious little article suggested 
by Dr. Jessorr. But I am sorry to have to begin 
by pointing out more errors on his ; and first 
with regard to the saint and the ‘ Almanack’ of 
Whitaker. The Doctor is correct so far as 1884 
inclusive ; and from the sentence, “ After that he 
looks out upon us as St. Evurtius,” we should cer- 
tainly conclude that the correct name was first 
given in 1885 and has since continued. But this 
is quite wrong, unless, indeed (which seems im- 
possible), the reading differs in the large and small 
editions of the ‘ Almanack,’ for the fact is that in 
the large editions 1885 reverts to the misprint 
St. Enurchus alone, which remains, with no 
addition, till this present year, 1896, when 
St. Evurtius appears for the first time. How 
Dr. Jessorr can have so deceived himself is most 
curious, but there can be no doubt it is as I state : 
I have this moment verified the matter for a 
second time. Nor even in 1883-4 can the change 
have been due to the note on Husenbeth, since the 
« was there used, and Whitaker prints the ¢. 

Also the misprint of Enurchus is of older date 
than the Sealed Books, since it occurs first in the 
*Preces Privat’ of Queen Elizabeth, 1564, and we 
thus see almost with certainty the source from 
which the saint was taken into our Prayer Book 
Calendar in 1604; I say with certainty, for the 
misprint of nm for wu might have occurred twice, 
but the intrusion of h can hardly have happened 
independently a second time. And we get from 
this, too, a theory why the saint was inserted at 
all—a lame one, perhaps, but any may be wel- 
come in this puzzling case ; for puzzling it is, and 
has baffled scholars before now. 

The revisers of 1604, then, must have had 
before them not only Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Book of 1559, whose Calendar had not above two 
or three black-letter days, but also her New 


Calendar of 1561, in which the main body of those 
now existing had been inserted ; they had also, as 
we have seen, the ‘Preces Private.’ Now this 
saint’s day, 7 September, was Queen Elizabeth’s 
birthday, and in later copies of the New Calendar 
it was so marked. The‘ Preces Private’ bas a 
note to the effect that some saints’ names were 
inserted merely as notes or reminders of certain 
events whose it was important to remember ; 
and it seems quite possible that the revisers, in 
striking out the actual note of the Queen’s birth- 
day, followed this suggestion of the ‘Preces’ by 
inserting that saint’s name (misprint and all) 
which they found on the day in the Calendar of 
that book. 

Who compiled that Calendar is now unknown, 
but the plan of it is simple: it is merely the 
Sarum Calendar with the blank days filled in from 
the York, Hereford, and Roman Calendars, the 
preference being almost always given to the former 
i“ English. The saint in question comes from 

ork, 

It is well known that the principle of selection 
of our present black-letter days was for long very 
obscure, and it is only within the last two or three 
years that it has been discovered by Oanon F. E. 
Warren. They are a selection, with a few others, 
from the more dignified feasts of Sarum known as 
Nine Lesson Days, and both for the inclusion of 
those few others and the exclusion of the remain- 
ing Nine Lesson Days good reasons can be, and 
have been, given, except in the present case and 
that of St. Lambert, 17 September. The latter did 
occur in the Sarum Calendar, though not as a 
Nine Lesson Day, and his retention may perhaps, 
therefore, be considered as a mere blunder ; but 
for St. Evurtius, who was not in Sarum at all, 
some such theory as I have suggested is necessary. 

If the Editor will permit it, I will send a copy 
of a table (which has been submitted to Canon 
Warren) showing the whole in detail. 

F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Winpows (8* vii. 28, 
77, 337, 415; viii. 136).—The replies to query 
above do not throw much light on the question. 
The reply regarding “‘ vesica piscis ” (vii. 77) refers 
to the shape of the dish, and is familiar to all 
readers. had already said I had consulted 
Parker and all authorities on architecture I could 
meet with in the libraries of the British Museum 
avd South Kensington. Mr. Hems (vii. 337) com- 
plains of my “description of the so-called fish 
window not being clear enough for an outsider to 
form an opinion upon.” Failing a drawing, which 
would not be suited to‘ N. & Q.,’I can only de- 
scribe the east windew as being exactly a fish head: 
broadest in middle, pointed at top, and at the 
bottom flat, but narrower than where the arch 


springs and the tracery is inserted. The onlv ¢x- 
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anation I have ever heard is that windows were 

ilt so without any intention of imitating a fish 
head, but that being similar the form gave rise to 
the name, and afterwards to the monogram IXOY> 
and the words of which that forms the initials, 
the form suggesting the name, and not the name 
the form. Is this so with horseshoe arches ? 

Till I receive more definite instruction I should 
certainly deprecate any interference with the 
present shape of the window, though I should be 
glad of any further information. The restoration 
of the nave hitherto and now of the upper part of 
the high tower will not admit of much attention to 
the chancel window, I fear, at present. 

ADDISON. 


Porators as A Ours ror Rugvmarism 8. 
ix. 248).—Mr, A. J, Davy’s curious little item of 
folk-lore is not unknown to me, — a few weeks 
ago, a lady friend of mine was ing me of a 
curious instance of this belief here in London. An 
old lady of her acquaintance is much subject to 
rheumatism, and when, on the last occasion of my 
friend’s meeting her, the question of her healt 
arose, she stated she was very much better, and 
ascribed her relief to the practice she had for some 
time past followed of carrying a potato in her 

t. She showed the potato, which she then 

with her, to my friend, who described it as 
ge hard, and for all the world like a stone. 
The y bad the most implicit faith in the 
virtues of the potato as a cure for rheumatism, and 
stoutly maintained that her improvement was due 
thereto. From inquiries, I understand she is a 
native of Suffolk, whence probably her knowled 
of this belief may have been derived. But I do 
not think that the belief in the potato as a remedy 
for rheumatism is merely local ; rather the contrary. 
Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., in his ‘ Domestic 
Folk-lore,’ mentions, in his chapter on the folk- 
lore of “ Common Ailments,” that :— 

“* Professors of the healing art have advised the sufferer 
[from rheumatism] to carry about in his pocket the 
right fore-foot of a female hare, while others consider a 
potato equally efficacious,” —P. 160, 

From what I have at various times gleaned of 


this “‘ charm-remedy,” to use a name which Mr. | of 


Dyer applies to such remedies, my conclusion is 
that the notion is not uncommon. I have just 
talking of the a of mine, 

in his r days spent sev years at 
sea. He telle mo he remembers the superstition 
very well indeed, as far back as the fifties, and that 
he had known sailors who carried potatoes about 
in their pockets as a remedy for rheumatism. It 
was about this period he was in the north of Eng- 
land, where he on several occasions met with 
instances of the kind. Another remedy for the 
same complaint was, he said, small piece 
of alum in the pocket. This he ingenuously 
informed me he had done himself, although not a 


martyr to this troublesome malady. The result, he 
amusingly declared, was favourable. 
C. P. Harz. 


cw oa in the North of England, a 
graduate of lord, who used to carry in his 
trousers pocket, and recommend to others, a potato 
as a cure for rheumatism. I know not whence he 
came > but he was a man of judgment 
and intelligence on many matters, The effect of 
the potato was, of course, wholly imaginary ; it was 
expected that as the potato shrank the pains would 
diminish. This superstition shows that folk-lore 
may gather around a plant of comparatively recent 
introduction, An apple would, no doubt, do as 
well, but I have never heard that it would. 


= 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


It is a common custom in this neighbourhood 
for a person suffering from rheumatic affections 
to carry a potato in his pocket. I have known 
several individuals try the experiment, and have 
seen the potatoes, after having been carried in their 
pockets, perhaps, for months, dried up and shrunk 
to about the size of a large marble. Whilst some 
believe it to be a certain cure—one man, in parti- 
cular, says he was a martyr to the complaint for 
years, but since he has carried the potato has not 
felt a twinge—others say they derive no benefit 
from it. os, H, Baxzn. 


This belief, or re certainly prevails in 
Birmingham and neighbourhood. I under- 
stand it is also to be found among the Dutch, 
with this additional proviso—that the potato, in 
order to work the desired effect, must be a begged 
or stolen one. It is, I think, Friend, in bis 
virtue assigned to the potato in Devonshire, not, 
however, against rheumatism, but against tooth- 
ache ; and he adds that a double nut is held 
efficacious. Oswatp Hunter Buair, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Paquananists §. ix. 348).—The Society 
Jesus was temporarily su for thirty 
Soon after 1790 the Abbé Prince Charles 
de Broglie conceived the idea of reviving the 
society in Germany under the name of ‘‘The 
Society of the Hearts of Jesus and Mary.” The 
scheme was befriended by the Emperor, and several 
houses were opened in that country. The Abbé 
Paccanari, a native of the Trentino, also 
to revive the suppressed Society of Jesus 
another name. A ingly he founded the con- 
gregation of the “‘ Regular Clerks of the Faith of 
Jesus,” and in 1798, having obtained ecclesiastical 
approval for his project, he, with twelve companions, 
took possession of a country house at Spoleto and 
commenced a monastery. They wore the Jesuit 


~ 
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Mere Down, Wiltshire. 
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habit and made the three simple vows, to which 
they added afterwards the fourth vow of uncon- 
ditional obedience to the Pope. The members of 
the Society, the founder of which became its first 
general, were known as Paccanarists. Many 
members were enrolled, and they had branches 
in France and even in Holland. 

The first-named Society of the Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary was soon afterwards merged into this 
second one, and the two abbés (De Broglie and 
Rozaven) were sent by Paccanari as deputies to 
England, where every attempt was made to induce 
the old Jesuits, and especially the members of 
Stonyhurst College with their pupils, to join them. 
They opened a college at Kensington House, Mid- 
dlesex, vat Abbé appointed 
rector, which at on was said to 
seventy scholars. It fell, } however, d deeply into 
debt, and was eventually closed. Only one Eng- 
lish Jesuit the 

As the fen ye y revival of the 
Society of esus grew » of Pac- 
canari’s congregation began to desert him, some 
joining the Jesuit colleges which had never ceased 
to subsist in Russia, and others repairing to the 
kingdom of Naples, where the Society was re- 
established in 1804. Finally, in 1814, the Jesuits 
being everywhere restored, the remaining Pac- 
—— applied for admission into the order, and 

the congregation of the Faith of Jesus came to an 
end. Tompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


James (8 §. ix. 48).—I have re- 
discovered my notes from the foreign dictionaries 
mentioned at "he above reference :— 

“ Beverell, Jacob, vermutlich ein Englander um den 
Anfang des gegenwiirtigen Jabrhundertes, von welchem 

man hat: ‘ Les Delices...... Leiden, 1707, acht Binde 

inf’ ”—Jicher-Adelung, ‘ Gelehrten Lexicon,’ 1784. 
The ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ simply says 
he was a “ littérateur anglais.” Any further ok 
ticulars will be welcome. 


Latin (8 S. viii. 389; ix. 90, 
192).—The lin 
vehiculo est 
by Aulus Gellius, * Noct. Attic.,’ xvii. 14, 
by Macrobius, ‘ Saturnal.,’ ii. 7. Both — 
bate it to Publius ‘Syrus. I have referred to eight 
more or less complete editions of Publius. In 
none is the nation **jucundus” for facundus 
iven in the text. In the notes of ‘L. Anni 
et P. Syri......Sententia,” by 


vise tedium, perinde ac si vehiculo vehereris.’” 
This quotation from Zwingli (‘‘veheris” pro 
wehererts) is given in the notes of “ Publii Syri 
Sententize......cura Francis Levasseur, editio se- 

cunda, Parisiis,” 1825. In five quotation bese 
published in England to which I have referred 


the reading “ jucundus” only is given, except that, 
curiously enough, Dr. , in his ‘ Beautiful 
Thoughts from Latin Authors,’ gives the correct 
reading in the Latin index, although he gives 
“ jucundus” in the text. 

Mr. King, in his “ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions...... Revised edition, 1889,” refers to “Text 
of Spectator 122, Sir Roger riding to the County 
Assizes.” There “jucundus” takes the place of 
Jacundus. In “‘Zehneri Sententiz...... Lipsise, 
1727,” the correct reading is given. 

Ropert Prerroint. 


Paste Srar (8 S. ix. 347).—Since I wrote to 
you about this star I have found that the device 
on tbe oval shield in the second movable centre- 

piece is the mark of the Bridge House Estate of 
the City of London. Had there been but this one 
centre, one might have concluded that the star 
and centre had been intended to be worn by the 
members of the Bridge House Estate Committee 
on the occasion of some celebration. But the 
Bridge House Estate mark was used by the 
borough of Southwark as its device, and we may 
conclude that this star, with its three movable 
centres, belonged to some society of Southwark, a 
borough which at the end of the last century 
numbered among its — many who held 
revolutionary hope some one con- 
versant with the history of Southwark may be able 
to name the society. The pictures on the first 
and second centres are not enamels, but paintings 
on china (?), exactly similar to devices on English 
mourning rings of the end of the last century. 

Ricuarp 8. Frrevson. 


Surname Tottiver (8S. ix. 47).—In ‘ Notes 
on the Suffolk Domesday Book’ (Hast Anglian, 
vol, iv., N.S., 237) the surname Turiavilla 
occurs. Might F comme Tulliver as a not im- 
of this? W. B. Genisz. 


“ DisGRUNTLED” S. ix. 306),—See ‘N.&Q., 
7” §, iii, 25, 192, 295 ; xi. 466. 
G. L. Apperson. 


S. ix. 348).—I believe 
that Dr. Murray’s mention of “ cremet ” arose out 
of a quotation which I sent from the will of Anth. 
Higgin, Dean of Ripon, proved 1624/5. The word 
occurs in the older registers at Well, in Yorkshire, 
as applied to the inmates of the hospital, has been 
regarded as a form of eremite arising from mis- 
copying (Thoresby, ‘Corresp.,’ ii. 221), and is 
found elsewhere (Drake, ‘ Ebor.,’ .,» 284; ‘Ripon 
Chapter Acts,’ 363). The word may possibly yet 
receive some further elucidation. J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


8. ix. 265).—Plenty of people 


i ne blic-house signs to signify a 
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really the old name of what is called ‘‘ porter.” 
The following history of its origin may be accept- 
able :-— 

“It appears that in the early days of last century the 
lovers of malt liquors in London were accustomed to 
regale themselves upon three classes of these beverages ; 
they had ale, beer, and twopenny. Many, who preferred 
@ more subtle combination of flavours than either of 
these liquors alone could im , would ask for half-and- 
half—that is, half of ale and half of beer, half of ale and 
half of twopenny, or half of beer and half of twopenny. 
Others again—and these were the real connoisseurs of 
malt liquors—would call for a pot of three ‘threads,’ 
or three thirds, i.¢, one-third of ale, one-third of beer, 
and one-third of two y. The drawer would there- 
fore have to go to three different casks, and through 
three distinct operations, before he could draw a pint of 
liquor. But the hour had come—and the man, One 
Ralph Harwood, whose name is too little known to an 
ungrateful posterity of beer-drinking Britons, some time 
about the year 1730 kept a brewhouse on the east side 
of High Street, Shoreditch. In that year, or py ~ - 4 
little earlier, as this great man brooded over incon- 
venience and waste occasioned by the calls for the ‘ three 
threads,’ which became more and more frequent, he 
conceived the idea of making a liquor which would com- 
bine in itself the several virtues of ale, beer, and two- 

ny. He carried the idea into action, and brewed a 
ink which he called ‘Entire,’ or ‘ Entire Butts.’ It 
was tasted; it was approved; it became the fruitful 
a of a mighty offspring; and from tbat day to this 
gone on increasing in name and fame.” — ke, 

* Curiosities of Ale and Beer,’ p. 366. 


The twopenny mentioned, I presume, is the 
“*twopenny purl” often mentioned in writers of 
about a century back. AYEARR, 


No more satisfactory explanation can be given 
than that the word has continued by tradition 
after its reason and meaning are past. Several 
persons, like Mr. Taomas himself, are unwilling 
to accept this simple solution, and invent a fresh 
meaning ; nothing is more common in philology 
than this, Perhaps Mr. Taomas and his friends 
will explain the present meaning of the word 
“ porter” as applied to a liquor. Once it meant— 
at least, so we are told—that only porters drank it ; 
ut now that other men do, what does it mean ? 
Surely its meaning must have altered; it must 
have quite another meaning now, a totally dif- 
ferent signification, ©. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Mr. Tuomas is correct as to the origin of this 
word ; but its aaa appears to be fia most 
cases the blind adaptation of a trade-mark, the 
real significance of which has passed away. Man 
firms adopt the original titles of their houses, po | 
as Day & Martin’s blacking, when both Day and 
Martin are no more. The ignorance of a shop title 
may be illustrated by the story of the draper who 
adopted the motto ‘‘Mens conscia recti,” which 
his rival on the opposite side of the way expanded 
into “ Men’s and women’s conscia recti.” To show 
how little the word “ entire” is understood, I may 
mention that, many years ago, I had a servant 


from Wiltshire, who, after making acquaintance 
with various parts of the metropolis, remarked, 
‘* What a number of tradesmen there are of the 
name of Entire !” 

A resident in Dublin informed me that at the 
time of the Great Exhibition in that city, he enter- 
tained a number of visitors, among whom was an 
old Presbyterian minister, who liked to — 
about the city by himself. On returning 
one evening, his host found him reading the Bible, 
and the minister exclaimed, “‘I can’t make it out 
at all; I have read Genesis xxx. twice over, and 
am none the wiser!” He then explained that a 
large proportion of the shops in Dublin had 
** Genesis xxx.” inscribed onthem. Owing to his 
short-sightedness, he had mistaken Guinness’s triple 
X, for Genesis xxx. C. Tomirsox, 

Highgate, N. 


The explanation given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 5. ix. 
235, is the correct one. Having a near relative s 
brewer, I can confidently state that the word has 
no reference to the fact of the public-house being 
either a brewer's or a “ tied” house. 

A. Cottinewoop Lzz. 

Waltbam Abbey, Essex. 


Dr. Brewer, in his ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ 
explains this word as follows :— 

“ Ale, in contradistinction to ‘cooper,’ which is half 
ale and half porter,” 


A. W. 


Capt. Farmer (6" S. ii. 467, 522 ; iii 
237; 7" S. iv. 409, 473, 537; vii. 158).—I have 
recently discovered and purchased another en- 
graving of the engagement between the Quebec 
and La Surveillante. The picture was painted by 
Robert Dodd (1748-1816 ?), and was engraved 
Robert Pollard. The engraving was dedi 
** To the Officers of the Royal Navy,” and is stated 
to have been made from an original picture in the 

ion of Andrew Lindegreen, Esq. I had 
never heard of this painting and engraving before, 
and it is worth recording under this heading. This 
makes the fourth picture of the action known to 
have been painted, and all inquiries have proved, 
and continue to prove, fruitless as to who are the 
present owners of the originals. The painters of 
these four —— are: (1) George Carter (en- 
graving published 1 Oct., 1780); (2) Richard Paton 
(engraving by Fittler and Lerpiniere, published by 
John Boydell, 12 Dee., 1780); (3) Robert Dodd 
(engraving published 2 July, 1781) ; (4) William 
Elliott (see 7" S. vii. 158). The inquiry at the 
last reference, whether Elliott’s picture has been 
engraved, has not been, so far, answered. I have 
the engravings of the other three. In the case of 
No. 2, the explanatory letterpress appended to the 
engraving is printed in English and French in 
parallel columns. I should be glad to learn if the 
engagement has been pictured by any other painters, 
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and who are the owners of the originals of the four 
above-mentioned pictures, and where they can be 
seen ; also to have a reply to the inquiry whether 
the picture by William Elli 


Avrnors or Quorations Wawrtep S. ix. 


309, 378).— 
Erubuit : salva res est. 
The Rev. W. C. Boulter, of Norton Vicarage, Evesham, 
favours me by the earliest reference to this phrase in the 
‘ Adelphi’ of Terence, IV. v. 9, where it is exactly. Mr. 
Boulter also refers to the note in Davies's edition, 1860, 
p. 88, of which I have not a copy for further reference. 
Ep, 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Hi of the Horn-Book. By Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A. 
2 vols. (Leadenhall Press.) 
Ir has long been known to students of literature in 
to antiquaries in that Mr. Tuer 
s been making collections with a view to publisbi 
a history of the horn-book, The work has now appea: 
in two superb volumes, elaborately illustrated by well- 
known artists and with every luxury of paper, type, 
decoration, and binding that the best taste and the 


most lavish outlay could secure. What is even more | 65i, 


important, the volumes are a product of earnest zeal and 
exemplary erudition. Not a reference is there to the 

in early literature or art that has not been 
copied ; not a horn-book that is accessible but has been 
investigated and full details concerning it supplied. Our 
best and largest collections of books, public and private, 
have been laid under contribution with the painful 
fidelity of the herald and the flair of the collector. Mr. 
Tuer explored all possible and impossible sources, 
the result being a harvest so full that nothing is appa- 
rently left behind for the new comer to glean. Finality 
is, of course, to be reached in no human labour; and 
there is, in fact, information yet to be obtained for 


Apart, however, from the many riske of injury or de- 
struction that beset works of the kind, the fact that 
the horn-book was more often in the bands of pupils 
than of teachers, and likely to be destroyed as rubbish 
#0 soon as no longer required, militates against the 
probability of such a find. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray, who has placed at Mr. Tuer’s 
disposal advance elips concerning the horn-book col- 
lected “for that student’s treasure-house of the English 
language the ‘New English Dictionary,” finds refer- 
ences to the horn-book become suddenly plentiful at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and opines that it 
“looks as if the word could not be much older, or as if 
the thing came in about that time.” Mr, Tuer is dis- 
posed to believe that the horn-book was invented at an 
earlier period, but was not generally used until the close 
of the sixteenth century. The earliest record he finds 
of a real horn-book faced with horn, and not a mere 
alphabetical tablet, is about 1450, The earliest were, 
he says, in black letter, though, after its introduction in 
1467, Roman type was in all probability soon employed. 
The horn-book proper, with a sheet tn forming a 
component part, “is iar to English-s; ing peoples.” 
Tt has been on 


used here and in America. In| H 


other countries, to judge by early engravings, the horn- 
book is a mere a!phabetical ‘ablet. 

In the British Museum are three complete horn-books, 
of which one is spurious, or, to use a word in which Mr, 
Tuer delectates, “a spuriosity,” eleven are in the South 
Kensington Museum, and three in the Bodleian. Others 
are, of course, in private hands, In the exhibition of 
the Company of Horners, held at the Mansion House, 
October, 1882, an attempt was made to collect as many 
horn-books as possible. Eight were obtained, half that 
number having been shown five years previously at the 
Caxton Celebration Exhibition. With the horn-book 
Mr. Puer associates its immediate successor, the battle- 
dore, so called from the use in sport to which it was 
applied. The employment of the fescue, or pointer, 
with which the letters were pointed out by the boy or 
the master, seems to have shortly after that of 
the horn-book, A phrase from Wentworth Smith's 
‘ Puritan,’ quoted by Thomas Wright, and again by Mr. 
Tuer, is singular for a reference to the chriss cross row, 
and for its presumable obliyue reference to Shakspeare - 

‘oone. 

The price wholesale of horn-books in the seventeenth 
century seems to have been ordinarily from 10d. to 
ls. 6d. per dozen. The fine horn-book lately in the Bate- 
man Museum, Lomberdale House, Youlgrave, Derby- 
shire, fully reproduced by Mr. Tuer, was, although 
very imperfect, sold at Sotheby's, 14 April, 1893, for 
Among horn-books with pedigrees is the beautiful 
filigree silver horn-book, stated to have been given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Lord Chancellor Egerton, the then 
owner of Tatton. Some doubt as to the date of this has 
been ex but the statement insisted on by the 
present Egerton of Tatton, that the origin of the 
book is such as has been stated, wins Mr. Tuer's 
acquiescence. A genuine horn-book cruciform in shape 
has never Mr. Tuer’s explorations. One came 
within his ken, see the Atheneum, 12 May, 1894. It 
was in the bands of an English dealer, who sold it toa 
French dealer, and it is now inaccessible, A represen- 
tation of = the description of the dealer in question, 
is given. Proof how assiduous Mr. Tuer has been, and 
how he has, to use his own words, pestered every body to 
whom he could obtain access, is shown in the fact that 
he has succeeded in tracing one hundred and fifty horn- 
books in place of the eight or ten previously supposed to 


.| be in existence. Descriptions of these are furnished, 


and in most cases facsimile illustrations are given. Not. 
the least interesting part of the work is the reproduction 
in facsimile of specimens of born-books—horn and all— 
and of the A BC battledores by which they were fol- 
lowed, which are “nested in the covers.” The illus- 
trations, three hundred in all, deal principally with horn- 
books, but include three dozen full-page — b 
artists of name, representing social subjects o! which 
the horn-book forms the theme. Among the illustrators 
are Mr, Ambrose Dudley, Mr. Linley Sambourne, Mr. 
Phil May, Miss Levetus, Miss Light, Mies France, and 
very many others, The volumes are exquisite in get-up, 
and are bound in old-fashioned thick vellum, 

It is impossible even to enumerate the incidental or 
collateral subjects treated of by Mr. Tuer. Few chapters 
will inspire more general interest than those on the 
horn-book in literature and in art. Very many refer- 
ences to writers, including Shakespeare, Wild of the 
‘Iter Boreale,’ Bunyan, Locke, Shenstone, Cowper, &c., 
are collected, and allusions in folk-speech are diligently 
quoted. One is apt to wonder whether some of the 
nursery rhymes collected by Halliwell, such as “ Great 
A, little a, bouncing B,” refer to horn-books. Wm. 
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of horn-books. Such of his collections as are 
available have been used by Mr. Tuer. There is little 
need for us to commend to our readers a sound piece of 
antiquarian exploration, which throws a strong light 
upon English education during a couple of centuries 
and will commend itself to all who, in the race of life, 
instead of joining in the struggle, love to linger in con- 
templation of the past. 


The Astronomy in Milton's * Paradise Lost.’ By Thomas 
N. Orchard, M.D. ( & Co.) 
Tux astronomical allusions in the grandest pun in our 
language are numerous and interesting ; the exposition 
oar illustration form the principal subject of the work 
before us. It is evident that though Milton's descrip- 
tions are founded on the old Ptolemaic theory, the beauty 
of the Copernican system was present to his mind, and 
he foresaw that it must ultimately prevail. In his early 
days he bad seen and conversed with Galileo, to whose 
discoveries there are references in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Mr. 
Masson had already treated of thisin the preface to his 
edition of Milton. But Dr, Orchard has to 
introduce into his volume a very lucid and able sketch 
of the later developments of astronomy under the dif- 
ferent heads of the departments ref to by the poet. 
The and Illustrated Archeologist. April. 
™: first paper is by the editor, Mr. Romilly Allen. It 
relates to the cup-and- markings which exist in the 
neighbourhood of Ilkley. illustrations are numerous 
and for the most part all that could be desired. It is 
much to be wished that every one of these curious 
sculptures should be put beyond possibility of loss by ite 
memory being preserved by some one of the many pro- 
ome OF which we are now able to make permanent 
pictures. Several have perished during quite modern 
days, and the work of destruction still on. One of 
the most interesting objects of this kind owes its preser- 
vation to the enthusiasm of Dr. Fletcher Little, whose 
zeal on behalf of our national antiquities will not, we 
hope, be forgotten. We wish the wealthy inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood had a share of it. The writer asks a 
pertinent question, which we have pleasure in repro- 
ducing. “ What will rity say,” he inquires, “of the 
rich mill-owners of Yorkshire, who allowed the site on 
which it stood to be built over, when a comparatively 
small sum would have enabled it to be preserved as one 
of the most valuable ancient monuments of Great 
Britain?"’ The stone is preserved, and is, we are thank- 
ful to believe, out of danger; but it has lost much of its 
interest by being removed from the spot where it had 
rested for untold ages. -ring sculptures exist in 
many parts of Europe. t they are very old we all 
know ; but their date and the races by which they were 
made are still moot questions. Mr. Allen thinks the 
simpler ones may be of the end of the Neolithic period, 
as they are found on the dolmens of Brittany, Wales, and 
Scandinavia; but he holds that the more elaborate speci- 
mens belong to the Bronze period. It is much to be 
desired that some man or some body of men would under- 
take a work on cup-and-ring sculptures, in which every 
known example should be figured. A better instance of 
what we mean cannot be pointed out than the late 
Prof. George Stephens’s magnificent folios entitled ‘ Old 
Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and Eng- 
land.’ If the student had such a work on his table he 
would be enabled to classify these monuments—which is 
hardly possible at present—and, having done so, might 
probably arrive at a knowledge of their date and object. 
They are commonly : 2 — 
signification, an opinion we hold ourselves; but such an 
interpretation is very far as yet from being demonstrated. 


Mr, Alfred W. Johnston has contributed an exhaustive 
ron ‘The Dwarfie Stone of Hoy, in Orkney.’ Sir 
alter Scott was much interested in it, as have been 
many other antiquaries of earlier and later days. Its 
object, however, still continues to be a mystery. 

Among the “ Archwological Notes,” with which the 
ra et | is always well furnished, is a letter from 
General Pitt Rivers, describing a Roman roof-tile which 
has recently been found at Iwerne, the Roman Ibernum, 
It bears a mark of a cross within a circle, made, before 
the tile was baked, by the finger in the soft clay. It 
cannot have been put there for ornament, as its place 
would be the top of a house, where it could not be seen, 
The General thinks that it is a symbol of his religion 
marked by some Christian, who regarded it as a charm, 
Should his interpretation be correct —and we see no 
reason for calling it in question—this is an interesting 
discovery, for there have hitherto been found but very 
few undoubted relics of the Christianity of the Roman 
period in this island. 

THE Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for May opens 
with a notice, by the editor, of the Coffin book-plates, 
and reproduces, as an illustration, the fine Pine Coffin 
plate. In ‘Stock Patterns in Book-plates’ Mr. W. Bolton 
deals with the Chippendale, the favourite style, it is 
said, with forty out of fifty book-plate collectors. The 
beautiful plate of Francis, afterwards Sir Francis, Baring 
furnishes an apt illustration. The Bradford Free Public 
Library plate is also produced. The editor is justly 
severe upon those who, in arraigning the collection of 
book-plates, show complete ignorance of the kinds of 
baouledee involved in its prosecution, and who forget 
that heraldry, especially, is an exact science. 


A susscription is being made for the purpose of 
putting in order the grave of Henry Vaughan the 
Silurist, and castes 8 tablet to his memory. About 
forty pounds, of which thirty-three are subscribed, is 
required. Readers willing to share in this act of pious 
homage should write to Mr. A. H. Bullen, 16, Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 


Ws to hear that our friend and contributor 
Mr. A. C. Jonas has been the victim of a somewhat 
serious accident, having been thrown out of his carriage. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer —~ such address as he wishes to 
ap) . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” = 

F. H. (“ Arrow ”).—The information is to be found in 
the ‘New English’ and ‘Century’ dictionaries, Much 
trouble might be avoided by correspondents searching 
for themselves. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELKIN MATHEW S8S’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST, and other Essays, By E. H. Lacon 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. (Just out. 

‘The Humourist is the the first GS as varied as ‘ Bicycle Tours—and Moral,’ ‘The 


ey es 80 7p 
“Sense and sensibility, something of the mocking spirit, and much pleasant banter lurk in this volume....Mr. Watson's bright sub-acid 
humour....The literary flavour of these essays is delicate, and the appeal is to fancy rather than to sentiment.” —Speaker. 


The HAPPY WANDERER, Poems. By the Author of ‘Out of Egypt.’ With 
Title Design by C. J. Ffoulkes. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. i 
with R. Le Gallienne’s * Volumes in Folio.’) Royal 16mo. 5s. net. [Just out. 

POEMS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. Title Design by Selwyn Image, Printed at 
the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper. (Uniform with Lionel Johnson’s eee 2 Square 
post 8vo. 5s. net. (Just out. 


The GARDEN of the MATCHBOXES, and other Stories. By Walter 


DELAPLAINE SCULL. Title Design by Miriam Garden. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
(£Zarly in May. 


A LOVER'S BREAST-KNOT. Lyrics by Katharine Tynan. With a Decorated 
Title-Page. (Uniform with ‘ Pansies,’ by May Probyn.) Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. [Zarly in May. 

BEHIND the ARRAS: a Book of the Unseen, By Bliss Carman, Author of 
*‘ Low Tide at Grand Pré.’ With Designs by T. B. Meteyard. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [Early in May. 


ELKIN MATHEWS’S SHILLING GARLAND. 
A Series of Books of New Poetry by various Authors, appearing at intervals. Cover Design by 
Selwyn Image. Fceap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING net each Part, 


No. 1. LONDON VISIONS, By Laurence Binyon, Second Eiition, Revised and 


Corrected. [ Ready. 
“ tleness of th t and feeling, warm sympathies, and a power of making us see pictures, mark al! the twe! here. 
us mere thas of many stormier, more brilliant singers. Weshal! jook with eagerness for his Second Book of Visions.” 


toe tate One does not remember any better notion than this of spill! of poetry 
literature in t century. mg volumes new 
buy this sbillingsworth—a thi 


Amy one Who has even the faintest love of should buy splendid ng per, 

only Mr. Selwyn Imege knows how. A from the certainty of its being a much sought afver volume in coming days, it is genuine true cur- 

reney, pure gold, loyaily and well wrought.””—Bookselling. 

No. 2 ODE for the BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION of HENRY 
PURCELL, with other Poems, and a Preface on the Musical Setting of Poetry. By ROBERT 
BRIDGES. out, 

“The ‘ Ode to Music ’ has fine passages."’— Spectator. 
“A poem admirable alike in feeling and 

No. 3. CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems, By Stephen Phillips, Author of 
‘ Eremus.’ Just out. 

onsgmindes work is scholarly....1t has a correctness and a finish that recall more than any other modern Mr. Robert — 


in Hates’ has mach in and power to commend it to the serious reader. It is certainly one of the most striking of the Bikin 
Shilling Garland Cortes.’ Glasgow Morela. 


Mathews 
DANTE.—La COMMEDIA di DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised with 
the aid of the most recent Editions and Collations, by A.J. BUTLER. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 
DANTE and his EARLY BIOGRAPHERS. By Edw. Moore, D.D., Principal 

of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicksteed. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 


2s. net. 
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